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iHE  arguments  in  favor  of 
these  two  canned  products  are  strong  ones. 
Women  do  want  convenience.  They  do  want  to 
save  time  and  labor.  But  no  matter  how  strong 
these  sales  points,  the  wliole  thing  boils  down 
to  this:  women  will  throw  convenience  to  the 
winds  if  the  flavor  and  texture  of  canned  pump¬ 
kin  or  squash  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be. 

Flavor  and  texture  mean  everything — and  they 
begin  right  in  the  field.  The  best  (whether  pump¬ 
kin  or  Sfjuash)  comes  from  growing  a  hard, 
sweet  variety  as  a  special  crop — and,  on  maturity, 
selecting  for  even  ripeness,  and  firm  (not  watery) 
golden  yellow  meat 

In  the  cannery,  cooking  should  continue  till  the 


pieces  are  soft  enough  to  poke  a  pencil  through. 
Then  the  pum|)kin  or  s({uash  should  be  removed, 
and  after  excess  juice  has  been  squeezed  out, 
run  through  two  successive  cyclones. 

Pumpkin  should  be  filled  in  enamel-lined  cans 
— and  at  a  temperature  never  less  than  180^. 

A  first  grade  of  canned  pumpkin  or  squash  should 
have  a  fairly  heavy,  smooth  body;  be  evenly 
screened;  free  from  fiber;  uniform  in  color,  and 
with  no  separation  of  water.  If  you  are  having 
difficulty  achieving  any  one  of  these  very  impor¬ 
tant  goals,  perhaps  the  Research  Department  of 
the  American  Can  Company,  which  has  consid¬ 
erable  data  on  these  tw  o  products,  can  help  you. 
We  shall  welcome  your  specific  inquiry. 
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On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy 


OVER 

3000 

IN 

USE 


No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats 
or  bunches  of  vines. 


Separation  of  the  vines^  by  the  feeder  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results. 


I  Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis> 

I  tributors  are  the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly 

I  I  separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 

I  over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 

Jjjg  I  |[  large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers 

I  'A  say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 

■  J  ilfer  save  their  cost  each  season. 

PATENTED  IN  U.  5..  CANADA  AND  FRANCE 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Kewaunee,  established isao  incorporated  1924  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISIRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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neokinq-in  attachment  LOCK-SEAMER  TLANGER  double-seamers 


The  output  of  this  line  is  250  cans  per  minute 


DRY  PACKAGE  CANS  MADE 
BY  CAMERON  MACHINERY 

This  splendid  new  type  of  can  has  several  important  fea¬ 
tures  which  should  interest  you.  When  the  cover  of  this 
can  is  in  place  it  rests  tightly  upon  the  shoulder  made  by 
the  reduced  diameter  of  the  nech.  The  outside  diameter 
of  the  cover  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  body,  so  that  when 
the  lid  is  on,  the  outside  surface  is  smooth  for  labeling. 
The  label  makes  a  sure  seal,  and  the  contents  of  the  can 
will  not  sift  out. 


At  the  same  time  that  the  Double  Seamer  attaches  the 
can  bottom  it  also  rolls  over  the  top  of  the  body.  This 
last  feature,  which  greatly  improves  the  can,  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  section  of  this  can. 


For  Coffee,  Baking 
Powder  and  other 
Non  -  Liquid  Products 


No.  300  Lockseam 
Bodymaker  with 
Necking-in  Attach¬ 
ment. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 


240  N.  Ashland  Avenue 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


from  COAST  to  COAST 
y---’  with  [  ■■  ■ 
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SAN  FKANCiSCO 
155  Montgoin«rv  Street 


NEW  YORK 
100  E.  4}nd  Street 


CHICAGO 

111  W.  Wa»hington  Street 


]Vla^e  your  fall 
packs  look  their  best 


«  Appearance  is  often  the 

deciding  factor  in  the 
k  choice  of  Canned  Foods 
■  by  the  modern  house¬ 
wife.  Reason  enough, 
why  more  Canners  each 
year  protect  the  quality 
-  and  appearance  of  their 

fall  packs  of  Pumpki n,  Squash,  Beets,  etc., 
by  packing  in  Continental  Enamel  Lined 
Cans.  The  wide-spread  publicity  of  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Enamel  Lined  Cans  plus 
inviting  appearance  of  can  and  contents 
when  opened  are  substantial  sales  assets 
for  any  Brand.  Continental’s  Research 
Laboratories  have  much  valuablecanning 
information  available  on  all  the  fall 
packs  f .  .  it’s  yours  for  the  asking. 


J.  F.  COLE 
District  Sales  Man¬ 
ager,  Baltimore 


R.  V.  LAYTON 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  Hurlock 


GUY  BOLLINGER 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  Baltimore 


J.  n.  CRAWFORD 
Assistant  District 
Sales  Manager 
Jacksonville 


C.  E.  McCORMICK 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  Jacksonville 


D.  V.  WILEY 
Sales  Representative 
Roanoke 


R.  J.  OWEN 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  Bedford 


L.  W.  ORR 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  Baltimore 


Helping  build 

GREATER  CONTINENTAL 


they  are  backed  by  the  highest  quality  of 
cans  perfected  thru  28  years  of  experience 
.  .  .  the  fastest  and  easiest  change-over 
closing  machines  in  the  Industry  .  .  .  and 
the  excellent  work  being  accomplished 
thru  the  Research  Department,  enable 
them  to  render  greater  service  to  Con¬ 
tinental  customers,  at  all  times. 


Continental’s  present  place  in  the  Industry 
is  a  tribute  to  the  high  standards  of  quality 
of  products  and  the  service  rendered  by  the 
experienced  men  in  its  various  Sales  Divi¬ 
sions.  Pictured  above  are  the  men  who 
are  so  capably  serving  Canners  in  our 
Baltimore  Sales  District. 

Their  knowledge  and  experience  on  spe¬ 
cific  Canners’  problems,  plus  the  fact  that 


7H/S  FACTORY  IS  MANUFACTURING 
tin  FOOD  CONTAINERS 

SPOTLESSLY  CLEAN 

‘OMIMNTAI  l  .\N(  o 


i  E.  G.  BARNES 

1  Assistant  District  1 

1  Sales  Manager  1 

Baltimore 

V, 


OClIl.  wholesome  food  requires 


clean,  bright,  tight  cans.  That’s  why 
you’ll  find  signs  similar  to  this  con¬ 
spicuously  displayed  in  the  Manufac¬ 
turing  Departments  of  Continental 
plants.  Every employeeiscontinuously 
impressed  that  Continental  cans  must 
be  kept  clean.  This,  plus  constant  in¬ 
spection  and  improved  methods  of 
handling,  assure  Continental  custom¬ 
ers  of  high  quality,  clean,  bright  cans 


suitable  for  the  finest  of  foods. 


Aeroplane  view  of  one  of  the  39  ^reat  Continental  Plants,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

Greener  grass — why  is  it  that  the  grass  in 
the  other  fellow’s  pasture  always  looks  the 
greener?  You  have  often  heard  that  old  adage, 
and  we  quote  it  here,  merely  because  it  has  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  recent  convention  of  the  Wisconsin  can- 
ners.  Every  canner  elsewhere,  and  every  canner  of 
other  products  than  canned  peas,  thought  that  those 
Wisconsin  canners,  and  canned  peas  particularly 
wherever  canned,  were  sitting  on  top  of  the  canned 
foods  world.  Or  to  put  it  in  another  form:  if  the  pea 
canners  are  not  making  a  profit  on  their  goods,  even 
though  small,  what  chance  has  any  other  canned 
food?  That  is  the  sort  of  an  exalted  position  the  pea 
canning  branch  of  our  industry  has  climbed  to;  and 
their  method  of  refusing  to  be  stampeded  into  selling 
the  goods  at  any  old  price — in  a  word  the  good  busi¬ 
ness  sense  they  seem  to  display — earned  them  this 
opinion  in  the  eyes  of  the  canned  foods  w'orld. 

Ex-President  “Ed”  Hume,  of  the  N.  C.  A.,  used  to 
tell  a  story  about  a  man  who  died  and  went  to  heaven. 
He  was  shocked  and  surprised  at  the  first  thing  he  saw 
there:  a  group  of  angels  and  others  guarding  a  small 
band  of  humans,  who  were  shackled  with  chains,  and 
evidently  prisoners.  He  asked  why  they  were  prisoners, 
and  what  was  the  trouble,  and  the  head-angel  guard 
replied  “Oh,  they’re  just  a  lot  of  dam  fool  Californians 
who  are  not  satisfied  here  and  want  to  go  back  to 
earth.” 

As  you  read  the  report  of  the  Wisconsin  meeting  in 
this  issue  you  may  find  yourself  asking  the  question: 
if  the  canners  of  that  State  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
association,  how  must  canners  in  other  associations 
feel  ? 

The  meeting  of  the  Indiana  canners,  also  in  this 
issue,  took  on  a  more  cheerful  attitude,  in  fact  they 
made  it  a  sort  of  home-coming  event,  and  jollification, 
a  literal  adaptation  of  the  new  slogan,  “happy  days 
are  here  again.” 

And  while  on  this  subject  of  conventions,  let  us 
quote  a  news  article  which,  to  us,  seems  to  bear  a  real 
worth  while  suggestion.  Here  it  is: 

“Cincinnati,  Nov.  17  (A.  P.) — New  product  of  the  times: 
the  speechless  convention. 

The  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association  met  yesterday, 
but  instead  of  the  usual  two-day  session,  ran  through  its 
business  in  jig-time  and  adjourned  in  a  few  hours. 

There  were  no  speeches,  no  badges,  no  luncheons,  no 
entertainment  and,  since  resolutions  were  presented  verb¬ 
ally,  no  stenographic  reports. 

All  of  this  saved  the  association  more  than  $1,000  in  ex¬ 
penses,  said  William  C.  Culkins,  secretary,  and  the  dele¬ 
gates  were  so  pleased  they  intend  to  recommend  the  plan  to 
other  organizations.” 


“^^^CCULOS  HABENT  ET  NON  VIDIEBUNT”— 
f  J  A  scriptural  quotation  that  may  be  translated 
as  “there  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will 

not  see.” 

Sample  No.  1 — Every  business  man  and  every  prop¬ 
erty  owner,  whether  urban  or  rural,  sees  very  clearly 
that  taxes  are  sapping  the  very  life  blood  out  of  his 
holdings,  that  taxes  are  demoralizing  every  line  of 
business  and  threatening  a  rapid  fatal  ending  to  what 
little  remains  of  business.  The  “job-holders”  cannot 
“see”  that  at  all,  because  they  do  not  want  to  see  such 
cuts  in  their  salaries  as  everybody  else  has  had  to  take, 
and  still  less  do  they  want  to  see  any  diminution  in 
the  bureaus,  departments  or  undertakings  which 
would  mean  the  savings  of  costs,  but  the  laying  off  of 
great  hordes  of  job-holders.  And  the  politicians  are 
not  only  blind  but  deaf  to  every  attempt  to  bother 
them  or  their  proteges.  They  peel  off  a  miserable  10 
per  cent  on  salaries  and  throw  it  to  the  tax-paying 
dogs  to  keep  them  quiet,  and  they  keep  quiet,  except 
that  they  mournfully  join  the  politicians’  chorus  “gov¬ 
ernment  costs  must  be  maintained.”  The  business  man 
knows  that  government  costs  must  be  reduced  by  75 
per  cent,  but  he  is  either  too  blind  or  too  timid  to  rise 
up  and  demand  such  a  cut  before  the  whole  thing  goes 
to  pot.  Taxes  are  strangling  business — ^you  know  it; 
everybody  knows  it,  but  what  are  you  doing  about  it? 
Here  is  a  concrete  example,  from  the  editorial  columns 
of  The  Evening  Sun  of  Baltimore,  dated  November 
22nd: 

THE  WAGES  OF  6,048  MEN 

“There  is  endless  discussion  about  what  is  the  matter 
with  this  country,  but  none  of  the  talk  is  more  eloquent 
than  certain  figures  presented  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  yesterday  by  President  Willard.  Mr, 
Willard  said  that  when  he  became  president  of  the  road  in 
1910  its  total  tax  bill  was  $2,703,000  a  year.  Last  year  its 
bill  was  $8,893,266. 

That  is  to  say,  on  this  same  railroad  the  jobholders  now 
are  collecting  $6,290,266  more  than  they  collected  twenty- 
two  years  ago.  This  $6,290,266  would  pay  wages  of  $20  a 
week  every  week  in  the  year  to  6,048  men,  with  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  left  over. 

There  are  said  to  be  12,000,000  jobless  in  the  country. 
Well,  if  the  wages  of  6,048  men  are  going  into  the  hands 
of  the  jobholders,  not  into  the  hands  of  workmen  on  the 
B.  &  O.  alone,  imagine  what  must  be  the  total  on  all  the 
railroads  and  other  corporations  in  the  country!  This  one 
factor  is  enough  to  account  for  a  tremendous  proportion  of 
all  unemployment. 

It  would  be  silly  to  contend  that  taxation  alone  brought 
on  the  panic  of  1929  and  the  subsequent  depression.  But 
it  is  all  too  plain  that  the  terrific  and  ever-increasing  burden 
of  taxation  is  one  thing  that  is  hampering  our  effort  to 
climb  out  of  the  slough.  If  this  burden  were  materially 
lightened,  our  chances  of  early  and  complete  recovery 
would  be  materially  brightened.” 

The  politicians  ought  to  be  able  to  see  that  if  they 
go  on,  as  they  are  going,  and  especially  if  they  try  to 
go  through  with  the  proposed  added  taxes,  they  will 
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kill  the  g^oose  that  has  been  laying  the  golden  eggs 
for  them.  But  why  expect  politicians  to  do  it,  if  the 
tax  payers  have  not  the  guts  to  save  what  little  re¬ 
mains  of  business,  by  rising  up  and  demanding  the 
absolutely  needed  cuts?  Once  the  wheels  of  progress 
have  been  completely  stopped,  then  the  public  will 
throw  off  its  blindness,  and  want  to  tear  and  destroy. 
Better  take  the  right  action  now,  in  a  sane  and  sensi¬ 
ble  manner,  by  making  your  representatives  realize 
that  you  mean  government  costs  must  be  reduced,  and 
taxes  lowered.  That  is  better  than  a  tax-revolution. 

Sample  No.  2 — The  public  blindness  about  the  gold 
standard,  and  the  willful  blindness  of  the  bankers. 
There  has  been  and  there  will  continue  to  be  great 
agitation  in  Washington  over  how  depreciated  foreign 
currency  is  affecting  American  business.  You  know 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  except  France  and  ourselves, 
has  gone  off  this  mythical  gold  basis;  and  it  is  purely 
mythical,  having  no  basis  in  intrinsic  value,  is  in  fact 
the  bankers’  way  of  demanding  his  “pound  of  flesh” 
as  did  old  Shylock.  The  bankers  have  the  public  scared 
stiff,  afraid  to  look  at  his  gold  question,  saying  that 
if  we  go  off  the  gold  basis  we  will  be  ruined,  all  debts 
cut  in  half,  etc.,  etc.  In  olden  days,  and  possibly  today 
in  international  transactions,  payment  in  American 
gold  dollars  of  a  certain  set  weight  and  fineness  was 
specified,  because  that  was  the  manner  of  the  old 
money  grabber;  but  that  has  been  out  of  style  for 
twenty  years.  The  amount  of  debts  so  written  is 
trifling  in  comparison  with  the  volume  of  general 
commercial  transactions.  So  if  we  went  off  the  gold 
basis  we  would  merely  go  onto  an  even  footing,  in 
trading,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  once  more 
commerce  would  resume  and  business  begin  to  pick 
up.  Because  the  premium  on  gold  would  be  removed 
other  nations  could  begin  to  pay  us  their  debts  and 
obligations  of  various  kinds,  and  could  resume  buying 
from  us,  without  having  to  pay  the  exorbitant  gold  pre¬ 
mium.  We  reviewed  that  recently  in  our  editorial  on 
the  gold  standard.  The  bankers  do  not  want  that  be¬ 
cause  that  lets  us  out  of  their  clutches.  They  know  it 
but  they  are  the  ones  who  will  not  see,  because  they 
do  not  want  to  see. 

So  now  the  effort  is  to  raise  our  tariffs  to  protect 
us  against  goods  shipped  in  from  countries  with  de¬ 
preciated  currencies.  The  old  game  of  piling  laws  upon 
laws  to  force  an  impossible  result.  Recently  the  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  Department,  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Washington,  in  a  bulletin  entitled  “Pro¬ 
tection  Against  Depreciated  Currency  Competition”: 

“It  is  a  significant  fact,  therefore,  that  over  half  of  the 
products  at  present  imported  into  the  United  States  are 
benefitting  from  the  advantage  of  depreciated  currencies. 

*  *  *  Imports  from  the  depreciated  currency  countries 
on  this  basis  show  a  falling  off  of  only  7.7  per  cent,  whereas 
imports  from  the  gold  par  countries  show  a  falling  off  of 
34.6  per  cent. 

*  *  *  The  fact  stands  out  that  the  depreciated  currency 
countries  have  been  getting  a  larger  share  of  our  trade 
than  the  gold  par  countries  and  have  been  enjoying  a  sub¬ 
stantial  competitive  margin  over  domestic  producers,  being 
able  to  utilize  currency  depreciation  to  nullify  in  part,  if 
not  in  whole,  our  protective  tariff  rates. 

*  *  *  Not  only  has  currency  depreciation  created  destruct¬ 
ive  competition  for  our  manufacturers  and  producers  but 
also  has  brought  loss  to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
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since  our  ad  valorem  duties  must  be  applied  not  to  gold 
par  values  but  to  depreciated  currency  values.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  Table  1,  A,  this  difference  in  values  amounted  to 
$157,436,000.  Under  adequate  depreciated  currency  legisla¬ 
tion  not  only  would  our  Treasury  Department  be  richer  by  a 
sizeable  sum  in  the  form  of  compensating  exchange  charges, 
but  the  treasury  would  be  richer  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
present  existing  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  would  be  figured 
upon  a  gold  par  rather  than  a  depreciated  currency  basis.” 

In  other  words  we  are  suffering  from  the  gold  basis, 
then  why  don’t  we  get  rid  of  it,  and  not  try  to  cure  the 
trouble  by  piling  tariffs  higher  and  higher. 

There  will  arise  in  the  minds  of  many  who  read  this : 
that  if  we  go  off  the  gold  basis  our  money  will  have 
no  value.  That  is  not  at  all  true.  Our  gold  and  our 
money  will  be  worth  just  as  much  as  it  is  today.  The 
appreciation  of  gold  is  by  and  for  the  bankers,  the 
premium  they  charge  for  it,  not  any  act  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  $20  gold  piece  you  have  in  your  pocket 
would  still  be  worth  $20.  The  pound  sterling  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  about  equivalent  to  our  $5  bill  (actually 
worth  $4.85).  When  England  showed  its  good  sense 
and  keen  financial  wisdom  by  going  off  the  gold  basis 
the  value  of  their  pound  dropped,  and  it  is  now  quoted 
at  about  $3.50,  but  only  from  a  bankers’  viewpoint, 
not  as  money.  Can  you  imagine  a  tradesman  in  Lon¬ 
don,  when  tendered  today  a  pound  note  in  payment 
for  a  $5  pair  of  shoes,  going,  first  to  his  bankers  to 
inquire  the  rate  of  the  pound  sterling?  It  is  English 
money  and  it  is  good — why,  because  the  Government 
is  back  of  it.  No  one  wants  gold ;  everybody  uses  paper 
money  and  the  paper  money  is  good,  because  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  back  of  it.  That  the  bankers  know,  but 
they  refuse  to  see  it.  They  want  to  be  blind  because 
they  want  to  retain  their  hold  upon  the  business  and 
financial  world — they  want  their  pound  of  flesh. 

Cut  taxes,  and  get  off  the  gold  basis  and  we  will  soon 
have  our  business  wheels  whirling  again  and  pros¬ 
perity  looming  up. 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIVY,  Inc. 

Hrokers  and  Commission 


Gunned  an^  Gt 


anners 


Suppli 


its 


Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  C.  S.  A. 


The  NEW  TOWNSEND  is  the  Right 


Answer  To  Your 
Cuttins  Problems ! 

List  prices  substantially  reduced 
—  special  seasonal  discounts  and 
trade-in  allowances  available. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us 
immediately 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

Rome,  N  Y. 


You  cannot  afford  at  any  time  to  over¬ 
look  our  Quality  &  Prices  on 


Labeling  Machines 
Casing  Machines 

NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PA. 


RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 


Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction . 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 

MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2B39  Boston  Street 


WORKS: 

Atlantic  Wharf,  Boston  Street  and 
Lakewood  Avenue 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
p>eas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


AS  I  write  this  article  I  am  sitting  by  a  wide  open 
window.  I  am  not  in  the  sunny  South  but  in 
/  \  a  city  where  the  newspapers  report  snow  as 

on  the  way  before  morning.  I  have  just  heard  the 
radio  announcer  warn  his  hearers  to  fill  their  automo¬ 
bile  radiators  with  anti-freeze  solution  of  some  sort 
or  other.  In  spite  of  all  these  warnings,  I’ll  go  to  bed 
leaving  the  window  wide  open,  taking  a  chance  that 
all  reports  may  be  wrong  and  that  I  will  not  have  to 
get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  close  the  window 
in  order  to  keep  from  staying  awake  the  rest  of  the 
night  because  the  room  temperature  is  too  low  for 
comfort. 

We  are  all  alike,  or  nearly  all! 

Warning  signs,  we  scoff  at  them!  Good  advice,  we 
refuse  to  take  it.  We  believe  nothing  we  hear  and  only 
half  of  what  we  see  with  our  own  eyes !  Very  well,  I 
appeal  today  to  your  sense  of  sportmanship.  I  want 
you  to  do  a  little  looking  around  for  me  and  to  believe 
all  you  see  and  not  just  half  or  even  two-thirds  of  it. 
I  ask  you  to  do  this  because  in  a  few  days  more  than 
eight  weeks  we  will  be  at  the  big  annual  convention 
in  Chicago. 

Here  you  will  be  expected  to  show  what  you  can 
that  will  be  new  and  novel  in  your  line  for  1933-34. 
Your  sales  plans  for  the  coming  season  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  your  representatives.  They  will  be  anxious 
to  have  advance  information  regarding  all  you  expect 
to  do  toward  helping  them  get  more  business  in  the 
new  year. 

We  will  assume  your  product  is  right  from  a  quality 
standpoint,  how  about  your  labels?  Are  they  truly 
representative  of  your  line  and  do  they  adequately  con¬ 
vey  to  the  consumer  all  the  message  you  wish  her  to 
have?  Whenever  you  start  away  from  home  on  a  sales 
or  business  trip  you  dress  in  your  best,  you  are  par¬ 
ticular  about  your  personal  appearance.  If  you  employ 
others  to  represent  you,  you  insist  on  their  being 
neatly  and  well  dressed. 

Are  you  as  particular  about  your  labels?  You  know 
they  are  your  salesmen  just  as  truly  as  are  the  men 
you  equip  with  samples  and  send  to  call  on  buyers  who 
may  be  interested  in  your  goods.  In  fact,  you  might 
better  send  a  poorly  dressed  representative  on  the  road 
to  sell  for  you  than  to  supply  him  with  a  label  book 
containing  the  same  old  labels  that  were  good  enough 
for  your  father  and  on  that  account  should  be  good 
enough  for  you. 


A  lot  of  baloney,  you  say?  All  right,  maybe  it  is  but 
before  settling  the  matter  I  want  you  to  visit  several 
retail  grocery  stores  with  the  sole  purpose  in  mind  of 
settling  this  label  question.  While  on  this  visit,  I  ask 
you  to  believe  all  that  you  see,  not  a  half  or  even  a 
third  of  it.  I  want  you  to  take  a  pad  or  several  pieces 
of  paper  along  with  you  and  I  want  you  to  take  notes. 

Before  going  to  the  store,  let’s  consider  first  the 
purpose  of  a  label  on  a  can  of  food.  What  is  it  for? 
What  useful  purposes  does  a  label  fill? 

A  label  is  a  mark  of  identification.  A  label  tells  too 
the  packer  or  distributor  responsible  for  the  goods  in 
the  container.  It  is  the  personal  messenger  of  the 
packer  or  distributor  and  the  last  point  of  contact 
between  them  and  the  ultimate  consumer. 

When  you  are  in  those  retail  stores,  notice  first  of 
all  the  display  of  cereals.  You  will  be  impressed  at 
once  with  the  fact  cereal  manufacturers  seem  to  be 
anxious  to  make  most  conspicious  on  their  packages 
the  product  identity  of  the  contents.  Grape  nuts, 
shredded  wheat,  corn  flakes,  etc.,  each  product  name 
stands  out  as  the  biggest,  the  most  attention  compell¬ 
ing  part  of  the  label.  You  don’t  see  conventional 
sheaves  of  wheat,  shocks  of  barley,  shocks  of  corn  but 
you  are  not  able  to  escape  the  name  of  the  product 
on  the  main  panel  of  the  label. 

There  should  be  a  lesson  for  us  in  this ! 

Cereal  manufacturers,  selling  immense  quantities  of 
foods  in  packages  seem  to  feel  it  is  important  that 
the  product  name  of  their  goods  stands  out  promi¬ 
nently.  They  apparently  are  not  anxious  to  show  the 
raw  product  from  which  their  finished  goods  are  man¬ 
ufactured. 

In  contrast,  how  many  pumpkin  canners  have  ever 
let  their  imagination  run  beyond  picturing  a  conven¬ 
tional  pumpkin  on  the  label  accompanying  their  prod¬ 
uct  into  the  home  and  on  the  pantry  shelf? 

There  cannot  be  any  law  against  showing  a  piece 
of  pumpkin  pie  on  the  canned  pumpkin  label  because 
one  enterprising  chain  store  private  label  buyer  does 
show  just  this,  think  of  it,  a  piece  of  pumpkin  pie  on 
the  label  for  canned  pumpkin!  However,  he  excuses 
this  decided  departure  from  common  practice  in  label¬ 
ing  canned  pumpkin  by  saying  his  labels  are  new,  not 
over  a  year  old  while  canners  using  the  cut  of  a  pump- 

(  Continued  on  page  25  ) 
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Meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners 

Association 

Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  November  15th  and  16th,  1932 


A  LL  members,  exhibitors  and  guests  were  invited 
to  attend  a  luncheon  at  12 :30  P.  M.,  Tuesday, 
/  \  November  16th,  immediately  following  which 

the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
begun. 

The  President,  C.  0.  Davidson,  Horicon,  opened  the 
meeting  with  his  report. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

E  are  meeting  together  this  year  under  much  diiferent 
conditions  than  those  of  the  past.  Some  few  years  ago 
when  this  time  had  arrived,  our  seasonal  worries  were  over. 
Our  goods  had  been  sold;  they  had  been  sold  at  a  profit,  and 
often  times  had  been  delivered,  and  we  had  the  money  in  the 
bank.  Now,  however,  we  find  things  different.  We  are  no 
longer  able  to  make  sales  of  our  merchandise  to  be  delivered 
“when  packed.”  Competition  has  become  so  keen,  that  in  order 
to  move  our  goods,  they  are  being  thrown  on  the  bargain  counter 
and  priced  at  figures  below  the  actual  cost  of  production.  What 
has  brought  about  this  condition  of  affairs? 

We,  of  course,  blame  it  largely  upon  the  depression  through 
which  we  are  passing.  However,  there  are  several  other  factors 
w'hich  enter  into  the  picture  and  which  are  worthy  of  our  ear¬ 
nest  consideration.  We  will  agree  that  the  real  cause  is  attrib¬ 
utable  to  none  other  than  that  expressed  by  the  old  worn-out 
phrase,  “supply  and  demand.”  Now  from  my  experience,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  we  have  nothing  to  learn  relative  to  the  “supply” 
part  of  this  expression.  At  any  rate,  supply  seems  to  have 
taken  care  of  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  we  have 
not  given  the  “demand”  part  of  the  saying  the  attention  which 
it  deserves.  So  I  wish  to  talk  to  you  principally  about  the 
demand  for  our  products  and  endeavor  to  bring  to  you  the  mes¬ 
sage  that  there  has  been  a  radical  change  in  what  we  have 
considered  the  “demand”  as  measured  a  few  years  ago. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  in  this  business  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  remember  when  a  normal  pack  of  peas  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  two  to  five  million  cases  per  year.  I  am  men¬ 
tioning  peas,  particularly,  because  we,  in  this  state,  are  more 
interested  in  them  than  in  the  other  items  of  our  manufacture. 
However,  what  I  have  to  say  relative  to  peas,  is  just  as  true  of 
beans,  beets,  corn,  kraut,  or  what  have  you. 

It  was  just  twenty  years  ago  in  1912,  when  we  passed  the 
five  million  figure  by  a  substantial  margin  and  packed  some¬ 
thing  over  seven  million  cases  of  peas.  From  that  figure  we 
advanced  production  until  in  1918,  we  were  packing  over  eleven 
million  cases,  or  more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  seven  years 
before.  Then,  in  1924,  after  another  six  year  span,  we  note  a 
l)ack  of  nineteen  million  cases.  Look  at  the  next  six  year  jump 
and  you  will  find  that  in  1930,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  market  our  goods  profitably, 
we  simply  went  crazy  and  packed  twenty-two  million  cases  of 
peas,  or  three  times  the  volume  of  1912.  Now,  here  we  find  a 
three-fold  expansion  in  our  business  in  a  space  of  eighteen 
years.  Had  our  population  or  consuming  public  increased  in  a 
like  ratio?  No,  it  had  not.  We  had  listened  to  the  “Swan  Song” 
that  the  trouble  was  not  one  of  over-production,  but  rather  one 
of  under-consumptin.  We  had  statisticians  going  around  the 
country  counting  stomachs  and  multiplying  them  by  tin  cans. 


dividing  the  result  by  twenty-four  and  telling  us  that  the  answer 
was  the  number  of  cases  of  number  two  cans  of  peas  that  the 
country  was  demanding.  We  know  that  there  are  more  stomachs 
today  than  there  were  several  years  ago.  We  also  know  that 
our  “demand”  has  been  drastically  cut.  Now,  I  would  ask  you 
this  question,  “What  makes  demand?” 

Let  us  consider  but  three  things  which  probably  have  more 
influence  upon  today’s  “demand”  than  any  others. 

The  first  of  these,  and  probably  the  most  important,  is  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  public.  One  might  assume  that  when 
the  ability  to  buy  was  low,  that  “demand”  could  be  stimulated 
by  lower  prices  on  our  merchandise.  It  probably  can,  but  not 
until  the  merchandise  is  priced  so  low  that  the  producer  is  sell¬ 
ing  at  a  loss.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  line  of  manufactured 
foodstuffs  is  comparable  to  some  other  items.  Take  clothing, 
for  instance.  You  might  probably  sell  a  man  two  suits  of 
clothes  if  you  priced  them  cheaply  enough,  but  I  doubt  very 
much  if  he  will  eat  two  big  dinners  at  one  sitting  because  the 
price  is  reasonable. 

Now,  another  factor  creating  demand  is  the  quality  of  the 
article  offered  to  the  consuming  public.  We  are  not  only  facing 
a  period  when  purchasing  power  is  the  lowest  in  the  memories 
of  many  of  us,  but  we  are  also  facing  competition  of  the  so-called 
fresh  vegetables,  which  are  being  whisked  across  the  country 
from  the  west  or  south  by  refrigerated  car  service  at  the  speed 
of  our  fastest  passenger  trains.  We  have  but  to  note  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  cars  of  fresh  vegetables  which  are 
coming  into  our  markets,  to  realize  that  this  merchandise  is 
surely  replacing  a  large  portion  of  our  product.  There  appears 
to  me  to  be  but  one  way  to  meet  this  competition  and  that  is 
through  the  packing  of  real  merchandise  that  will  stand  up  to. 
or  even  surpass,  the  quality  of  these  so-called  fresh  vegetables. 

There  was  a  time  when  our  state  of  Wisconsin  was  outstand¬ 
ing  on  account  of  its  reputation  for  quality  canned  vegetables, 
but  though  it  hurts,  we  must  confess  that,  owing  to  unfavorable 
weather  and  other  reasons,  we  have  lost  much  of  this  prestige. 
I  believe  that  if  we  will  give  this  matter  of  quality  the  attention 
which  it  deserves  and  considering  the  added  convenience  of  our 
form  of  food  preservation  which  enables  the  housewife  to  store 
it  indefinitely  against  future  need,  that  we  can  successfully 
combat  a  part  of  this  alarming  competition. 

Now,  to  come  back  to  the  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today.  It  is  estimated  that  we  have  some  ten  million  wage 
earners  out  of  employment.  These  earners  probably  represent 
a  total  of  forty  million  people,  almost  one-third  of  our  popula¬ 
tion.  These  are  the  folks  who  have  been  buying  our  product, 
and  who  today  must  turn  to  cheaper  foods.  In  the  face  of 
present  conditions,  we  know  that  this  country  will  not  consume 
the  eighteen  and  one-half  million  cases  that  we  considered  nor¬ 
mal  “demand”  a  few  years  ago. 

A  little  more  than  one  year  ago,  the  figures  released  disclosed 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  packed  only  a  total  of  a  little  over 
thirteen  million  cases  of  peas  for  the  year  1931.  We  felt  that 
with  so  small  a  pack,  as  compared  to  that  of  1930,  that  we  were 
sitting  on  top  of  the  world.  We  even  feared  that  there  might 
be  a  runaway  market.  However,  the  fact  was  that  consumption 
was  falling  in  nearly  as  great  a  ratio  as  the  pack  had  fallen, 
and  our  friends  from  the  agricultural  department  in  Washing¬ 
ton  showed  us  that  the  actual  disappearance  of  our  merchandise 
had  fallen  over  four  million  cases  from  what  had  been  considered 
normal  consumption. 
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Now,  again  this  year,  we  packed  a  trifle  over  ten  million 
cases  of  peas,  which  together  with  estimated  c»ry-overs,  does 
not  show  an  available  supply  of  more  peas  than  the  previous 
season’s  pack  alone.  Let  us  remember  that  this  apparent  envi¬ 
able  statistical  position  of  supplies  of  canned  peas  has  not  been 
of  our  planning,  or  of  our  making.  It  has  resulted  from  two 
successive  years  of  crop  shortages,  due  to  weather  conditions 
and  insect  infestation  within  our  state,  which  in  some  instances 
have  resulted  in  almost  total  failure. 

Looking  back  at  the  past  two  seasons,  we  are  apt  to  consider 
them  as  years  of  disaster,  but  I  honestly  believe  today,  that  a 
Divine  Providence  has  been  watching  over  us.  We  know  that  if 
normal  crops  had  resulted  from  acreage  planted  the  last  two 
years,  that  it  would  have  been  “just  too  bad,”  and  I  think  we 
can  truthfully  say  “that  it  might  have  been  worse.”  I  fully 
believe  that  this  short  pack  of  1932  will  be  ample  for  the  coun¬ 
try’s  consumptive  demand  under  the  conditions  we  face  at  this 
time. 

The  present  available  supply  of  peas  is  larger  than  any  year’s 
pack  prior  to  the  war.  With  present  commodity  prices  at  pre¬ 
war  levels,  and  payrolls  at  even  a  lower  stage,  can  we  expect  to 
market  many  more  canned  foods  than  we  did  during  the  pre-war 
days  I  am  afraid  not,  at  least  not  at  a  profit. 

It  would  seem  foolish  to  me,  for  us  to  assume  that  there  can 
be  any  particular  increase  in  the  consumption  of  our  products 
at  profitable  prices  for  some  time.  These  unemployed  millions 
must  find  employment  and  receive  wages  before  they  can  pur¬ 
chase  canned  foods.  The  millions  of  farmers  and  farm  owners, 
who  at  present,  are  barely  able  to  exist,  must  receive  for  the 
commodities  which  they  produce,  a  commensurate  price  before 
they  can  again  become  customers  of  ours. 

The  times  through  which  we  are  passing  have  developed  an¬ 
other  important  factor  in  the  matter  of  “demand.”  I  refer  to 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  food  which  is 
being  canned  in  the  home  and  in  community  centers  for  poor 
relief.  The  mounting  sale  of  glass  containers  is  evidence  of 
the  mammoth  volume  to  which  home  canning  has  grown.  Large¬ 
ly  through  the  sponsorship  and  direction  of  our  government. 
These  are  only  a  portion  of  the  problems  which  confront  us 
today,  but  I  believe  that  these  three  factors  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  low  purchasing  power,  raw  vegetable  competition,  and 
the  home  canning  campaign,  have  so  reduced  our  demand  that 
they  are  the  vital  questions  which  we  must  confront,  when  we 
are  laying  our  course  for  the  future.  These  are  the  problems 
which  we  must  consider  and  which  should  guide  us  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  “supply.” 

Now,  that  is  the  picture  of  our  industry’s  condition  as  I  see 
it  today.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  What  prepara¬ 
tions  are  you  making  for  the  next  season?  Are  you  going 
blindly  forward  with  only  the  hope  that  “things  may  brighten 
up?”  Have  you  given  the  matter  of  next  year’s  finances  any 
consideration?  If  you  haven’t  my  advice  is  that  you  do  so  at 
once.  Have  a  competent  man  give  you  an  audit  now.  He  can 
forecast  very  accurately  what  your  business  statement  will  be 
at  the  end  of  your  fiscal  year.  Then  go  to  your  banker  and 
assure  yourselves  that  he  is  going  to  “play  along”  with  you, 
before  you  commit  yourselves  to  seed  and  supply  purchases,  or 
enter  into  acreage  agreements  with  your  farmers. 

I  wish  to  state  here  and  now  that  I  do  not  believe  that  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  are  to  be  with  us  indefinitely.  I  believe  in  the 
future  of  our  canning  business.  I  believe  that  the  spirit  of 
fight  in  this  nation  of  ours  will  bring  us  out  of  this  present 
chaotic  condition  and  that  we  will  be  wiser  and  better  for  hav¬ 
ing  endured  the  fire. 

It  is  with  this  thought  that  I  appeal  to  you  to  build,  from 
now  on,  upon  a  more  sound  basis  than  we  have  builded  in  the 
past.  Let  every  man  engaged  in  this  business  make  solemn 
resolution  to  prepare  and  offer  the  consumer  of  his  product,  an 
article  of  merit  and  only  in  such  quantity  that  he  can  market  at 
a  profit  and  in  an  orderly  manner.  Let  him  plan  his  campaign 
with  less  thought  of  self  and  let  him  realize  that  he  can  only 
prosper  as  the  entire  industry  of  which  he  is  a  part  prospers. 
Let  him  be  true  to  his  association  and  to  his  associates  and  give 
to  it  and  to  them  his  honest  aid  and  support.  If  we  will  all  do 
these  things,  success  for  this  industry  will  be  assured.  If  we 
will  refrain  from  producing  and  crowding  upon  our  markets  a 
volume  of  canned  foods  which  the  consumer,  under  present  con¬ 


ditions,  cannot  absorb  at  a  reasonable  profit,  there  will  be  fewer 
of  us  forced  into  bankruptcy.  In  order  that  a  man  may  chart 
his  course  intelligently  and  plan  sanely  for  the  future,  he  must 
have  before  him  a  composite  picture  of  what  is  going  on  in  his 
business  and  in  his  markets.  He  must  keep  his  finger  upon  the 
price  trend,  the  available  supply  of  the  commodity  in  which  he 
is  interested  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  going  into  con¬ 
sumption.  In  a  manufacturing  industry  such  as  ours,  which  is 
made  up  of  so  many  independent  competitors,  the  only  possible 
means  of  procuring  such  information  is  collectively.  That  is 
the  reason  why  we  have  an  association. 

Our  association  is  busy  gathering  and  disseminating  this  in¬ 
formation  and  the  statistics,  and  they  are  vital  to  the  business 
man,  who  maps  out  his  program  upon  actualities  rather  than 
upon  guess  work.  I  do  not  believe  that  all  of  us  have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  entire  scope  of  the  service  our  association  is 
rendering.  It  is  not  dealing  entirely  with  statistical  figures 
which  we  receive  in  its  bulletins.  There  are  those  among  us, 
however,  who  have  gone  into  our  Madison  office  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  personal  services  and  aid  which  no  other  agency  could 
have  afforded  them.  Until  you  have  had  the  more  intimate 
relation  with  that  office,  which  has  been  my  privilege  this  past 
year,  you  cannot  realize  just  how  much  service  it  is  actually 
rendering  the  industry. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  recommend  this  association  of  ours  to 
its  members.  It  not  only  deserves,  but  must  have  your  whole¬ 
hearted  support,  because  only  through  such  an  agency  of  co¬ 
operative  spirit,  can  we  hope  to  endure. 

I  wish  to  offer  my  sincere  thanks  to  your  directors  and  em¬ 
ployees  for  their  active  interest  in  your  association  affairs  the 
past  year.  On  account  of  the  small  income  available  from  dues 
on  the  preceding  pack,  the  reluctance  of  some  members  and  the 
financial  inability  of  others  to  pay  their  small  assessments,  the 
officers  have  had  hard  sledding.  However,  they  have  pulled 
through,  and  with  less  than  one-half  the  normal  income  of  past 
years,  have  been  able  to  keep  the  association  functioning  with¬ 
out  the  restriction  of  any  of  the  services  which  you  have  received 
in  the  past,  and  they  now  pass  it  on  to  their  successors,  gasping 
a  trifle,  but  still  full  of  fight.  I  also  wish  to  thank  you  members 
who  have  probably  “paid  when  it  hurt,”  that  this  work  could 
be  continued  as  in  the  past  and  am  confident  that  your  loyalty 
and  ready  assistance  will  pay  you  happy  dividends  in  the  future. 

I  thank  you. 

TREASURER’S  REPORT 

HE  Treasurer,  A.  G.  Schroeder,  Winneconne,  had  his  report 
distributed  in  booklet  form.  This  showed  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  slightly  into  the  red  in  order  to  carry  out  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Association,  the  rate  of  dues  for  the  small  packs  for 
the  past  season  not  being  sufficient  to  finance  their  operations. 
In  this  report  was  incorporated  a  budget  for  1933,  prepared  by 
George  V.  Rountree  &  Co.,  the  Association’s  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  designed  to  successfully  carry  the  Association 
through  the  year.  Two  plans  were  proposed,  one  of  which  was 
for  an  emergency  assessment  to  be  levied  on  all  members  suffi¬ 
cient  to  carry  on  the  Association’s  work.  This  plan  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

The  Secretary,  C.  P.  Sampson,  Oconto  Falls,  stated  that  his 
report  agreed  with  that  of  the  Treasurer,  and  both  were  unani¬ 
mously  approved. 

Executive  Secretary  Harvey  R.  Burr  was  asked  for  his  report. 

SECRETARY  BURR’S  REPORT 

(SHOULD  now  like  to  review  briefly  the  past  season’s  opera¬ 
tions  calling  your  attention  to  those  outstanding  problems 
and  pointing  out  to  you  what  I  consider  to  be  the  line  of  attack 
for  the  future  and  the  basis  upon  which  this  industry  can  move 
forward  to  normal  production,  normal  markets  and  normal 
profits. 

FIELD  OPERATIONS  AND  GROWERS’  PROBLEMS 

Considerable  apprehension  and  confusion  developed  early  in 
the  spring  of  1932  with  reference  to  the  organization  of  the 
Wisconsin  Pea  Growers  Association.  This  organization  devel- 
ped  out  of  the  general  unrest  among  Wisconsin  farmers,  the 
partial  failure  of  the  1931  crop,  and  the  general  agitation  for 
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the  organization  of  farmers’  cooperatives  that  is  sweeping 
through  the  country. 

A  series  of  meetings  and  conferences  were  arranged  between 
the  officers  of  the  Pea  Growers  Association  and  your  Board  of 
Directors,  with  the  result  that  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
differences  existing  between  local  canning  companies  and  local 
branches  of  this  Growers  Association  was  obtained,  temporar¬ 
ily  at  least.  Canners  group  meetings  were  held  throughout  the 
state  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  use  of  a  more  uniform 
grower’s  contract.  Out  of  these  meetings  have  come  certain 
definite  results,  but  there  is  still  altogether  too  much  variation 
in  the  type  of  grower’s  contracts  and  I  strongly  urge  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  effort  to  unify  the  terms,  conditions,  etc.,  of 
the  cntracts  that  are  used  throughout  the  state. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  developing  a  more  uniform  method 
of  grading  the  raw  stocks  of  peas,  and  other  commodities,  as  to 
their  value  at  the  time  they  are  delivered  to  the  canning  plant. 
This  is  a  rather  technical  problem.  Considerable  time  and  effort 
have  been  devoted  during  the  past  year,  however,  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ideas  and  methods  designed  to  more  accurately  deter¬ 
mine  the  value,  grade  and  character  of  raw  canning  stocks.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  failure  of  the  crop  this  past  year,  much 
greater  progress  would  have  been  made  along  this  line.  The 
work  is  to  be  continued,  however,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that 
a  method  will  be  devised  which  will  in  a  more  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner  enable  our  growers  to  feel  assured  that  no  discrimination 
is  being  used  in  the  matter  of  determining  the  value  of  their 
canning  crops. 

PROCESSING  METHODS 

I  wish  to  predict  at  this  time  some  very  revolutionary  changes 
in  processing  methods  and  in  handling  the  raw  stock  in  the 
factory  prior  to  retort  sterilization.  Mr.  Strasburger  will  pre¬ 
sent  to  you  tomorrow  some  very  interesting  points  relative  to 
blanching  operations.  Here  again  the  procedure  must  be  short¬ 
ened  up  in  time  and  a  higher  percentage  of  those  factors  of  color 
and  flavor  retained  in  the  finished  product  rather  than  being 
deliberately  washed  away  or  cooked  away  in  the  preliminary 
processing  operations.  A  great  deal  of  experimental  work  has 
been  started  along  this  line  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  some 
very  definite  and  constructive  improvements  will  result.  Not 
only  will  these  new  methods  permit  the  plant  operator  to  retain 
the  factors  of  color  and  flavor  but  at  the  same  time,  it  will 
permit  a  very  definite  reduction  in  the  money  invested  in  our 
present  complicated  machinery  and  equipment. 

BRINE  FORMULAES 

The  grading  experience  this  past  year  has  emphasized  again 
the  importance  of  using  a  more  uniform  brine  formula  on 
practically  all  items.  I  And  processors  who  still  hold  to  the 
old  policy  of  using  a  formula  that  satisfies  their  own  individual 
taste  or  that  of  some  pet  buyer  with  total  disregard  for  the  taste 
of  the  consumer.  I  grant  that  the  requirements  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  this  respect  are  hard  to  determine  but  nevertheless 
there  is  too  wide  a  variation  in  the  flavor  of  Wisconsin  canned 
vegetables,  thousands  of  cases  of  which  are  distributed  under 
the  same  labels  and  which  could  never  by  any  stretch  of  imagi¬ 
nation  be  accepted  by  the  consumer  as  of  the  same  uniform 
quality. 

In  many  instances,  these  off-flavored  lots  are  the  result  of  an 
unbalanced  brine  formula,  carelessness  in  the  brine  room  or  the 
use  of  a  formula  that  is  too  low  in  both  sugar  and  salt.  Slight 
changes  are  necessary  as  the  character  of  the  raw  stock  changes, 
hut  it  is  plainly  evident  that  a  great  improvement  in  the  flavor 
of  our  product  can  be  brought  about  by  giving  more  attention 
to  the  sugar  and  salt  content  of  the  brine.  We  propose  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  study  and  will  have  a  definite  recommendation  to 
make  prior  to  the  1933  canning  season. 

SIFTING  SIZES  AND  VARIETIES 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  this  past  year  to  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Wisconsin  canned  foods  with  a  large  group  of  chain  store 
managers,  a  much  larger  group  of  independent  grocers,  and  also 
with  representatives  of  the  Wisconsin  Hotel  Men’s  Association. 
In  these  discussions,  I  have  attempted  to  determine  to  what 
extent  these  various  groups  understand  the  great  multiplicity 
of  sizes,  varieties  and  grades  of  peas,  beans  and  beets.  You 
will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  only  9  out  of  254  chain  store 


managers  knew  the  essential  difference  between  the  various 
sizes  of  canned  peas.  The  other  groups  were  equally  ignorant 
of  these  differences.  Price  seemed  to  be  the  only  factor  that 
was  proof  of  character  and  quality.  It  is  safe  to  assume,  there¬ 
fore,  that  these  men  behind  the  counters  in  our  retail  grocery 
stores  and  these  users  of  our  products  in  the  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants  do  not  understand  this  complicated  system  that  we  have 
set  up  regarding  sifting  sizes,  grades,  etc.  How  then  can  we 
expect  the  consumer  to  know  what  we  are  talking  about  or  to 
read  the  label  in  an  intelligent  manner? 

I  have  demonstrated  to  all  of  these  groups  without  question 
of  doubt,  the  fact,  that  price  is  not  a  true  indication  of  quality. 
In  fact,  at  one  of  these  demonstrations  which  involved  a  detailed 
examination  of  120  samples  of  canned  peas,  the  highest  priced 
sample  in  the  entire  lot,  selling  at  22c  per  can,  was  of  the  low¬ 
est  grade;  and  the  highest  scoring  sample  in  the  lot  was  being 
retailed  for  10c  per  can.  To  me,  this  fact  presents  the  strong¬ 
est  possible  argument  in  favor  of  a  statement  of  true  grade  on 
the  label  of  every  can,  and  also  the  necessity  of  eliminating,  so 
far  as  practicable,  this  confusing  number  of  sizes  on  these 
three  commodities.  Such  a  plan  is  of  particular  importance  as 
applied  to  canned  peas.  Not  only  does  the  present  system  pre¬ 
sent  a  picture  of  confusion  to  the  consumer  but  it  permits  buy¬ 
ers  to  so  manipulate  and  maneuver  their  purchases  of  so  many 
different  competitive  kinds  of  the  same  commodity  as  to  weaken 
the  prevailing  price  structure.  This  question  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  at  many  canners’  meetings  during  recent  years  but 
apparently  nothing  constructive  has  been  done  about  it.  I 
should  like  to  recommend  that  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  go  on  record  at  this  meeting  as  requesting  the  Pea  Section 
of  the  National  Canners  Association  to  proceed  immediately  in 
a  survey  of  this  entire  problem  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying 
the  present  complicated  system. 

*  THE  CANNERS’  SHORT  COURSE 

One  of  the  highlights  of  this  past  year’s  association  work 
was  the  planning  and  conducting,  in  cooperation  with  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  of  the  Canners  Short  Course. 

RELATIONSHIP  WITH  BANKERS  AND  CANNERS 
FINANCING 

Perhaps  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  industry  has  the 
problem  of  financing  canners’  operations  been  more  acute  or 
more  difficult  of  a  solution.  Throughout  the  past  year  your 
Association  has  established  a  close  confidential  working  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  banking  interests  throughout  this  section  of 
^the  country  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  thoroughly  posted 
at  all  times  regarding  the  status  of  the  canning  industry,  the 
condition  of  the  crops,  the  average  price  levels,  the  monthly 
shipments  and  all  of  the  other  pertinent  and  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  that  a  banker  should  have  relative  to  the  industry. 

As  an  emergency  financing  measure,  a  contact  was  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  for 
a  canner  to  borrow  direct  from  this  agency.  To  my  knowledge, 
no  direct  canners’  loan  of  this  character  has  been  made  as  yet 
but  many  Wisconsin  country  banks  have  been  encouraged  to 
use  R.  F.  C.  funds  in  place  of  forcing  the  liquidation  of  canners’ 
merchandise  with  the  inevitable  result  that  such  liquidation 
would  have  had  on  the  market. 

OFFICIAL  GRADES 

We  had  planned  this  year  to  make  use  of  the  Federal  Grading 
Service.  Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  this  service,  however,  and 
the  fact  that  the  operating  expense  of  Wisconsin  canners  this 
past  year  would  not  justify  this  additional  cost,  we  assumed 
the  burden  of  carrying  on  this  grading  operation  ourselves  with¬ 
out  cost  to  our  members.  This  grading  was,  of  course,  carried 
on  under  authority  of  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  and  has  proved  to  be  reasonably  satisfactory 
throughout  the  state. 

To  me,  the  next  great  step  forward,  so  far  as  this  canning 
industry  is  concerned,  is  the  legitimate  use  of  an  informative 
statement  as  to  grade  on  the  label  of  every  can.  Your  State 
Association  has  led  the  way  in  developing  this  idea.  Many  cases 
have  been  reported  to  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  this  year  of  the  misuse  of  the  quality  statement  “Fancy,” 
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etc.,  on  the  label  of  canned  foods  which  were  not  up  to  that 
stated  grade.  No  one  can  deny  the  great  damage  and  injury 
to  the  canned  foods  industry  as  a  result  of  this  abuse.  Not 
only  that,  but  a  canner  or  distributor  who  knowingly  violates 
this  principle  of  unfair  trade  practice  is  subject  to  severe  pen¬ 
alty  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
however,  only  last  week  my  attention  was  called  to  several  items 
under  a  Wisconsin  canner’s  label  plainly  marked  “Fancy  Qual¬ 
ity”  that  was  nothing  more  than  a  good  standard  or  a  fair 
extra  standard  grade.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  that  the 
work  of  your  Association  in  fostering  this  idea  of  a  truthful 
statement  of  grade  on  the  label  will  eventually  be  worth  many 
times  the  entire  cost  of  all  association  activity. 

CANNED  SOAKED  PEAS 

Here  again,  I  am  permitted  to  report  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  definite  accomplishment  capable  of  being  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents  so  far  as  the  pea  canning  industi’y  is  concerned. 

In  order  to  meet  the  so-called  popular  demand  for  cheap  food 
a  large  volume  of  peas  canned  from  soaked  dried  stock  made 
its  appearance  on  the  market  eai-ly  last  year.  Unscrupulous 
distributors  encouraged  the  sale  and  distribution  of  this  prod¬ 
uct  because  it  represented  volume  to  them.  This  product  was 
sold  at  a  very  low  price  and  had  it  been  allowed  to  continue 
without  being  properly  labeled,  it  would  have  reduced  the  price 
level  on  all  grades  of  canned  peas,  particularly  standard  quality, 
to  a  point  far  below  those  levels  which  have  prevailed.  A  con¬ 
ference  was  called  at  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  official  status  of  this  product  and  for  the  purpose  of 
requiring  soaked  peas  to  bear  the  McNary-Mapes  sub-standard 
legend  on  the  label.  Most  of  you,  I  presume,  have  read  the 
history  of  the  conference  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Canning 
Trade  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  further  into  detail 
at  this  time.  It  suffices  to  say,  however,  that  effective  August 
27,  1932,  as  a  result  of  the  action  which  your  Association  repre¬ 
sentative  took  at  this  conference,  peas  packed  from  soaked  dried 
stock  must  be  so  labeled  and  carry  the  sub-standard  legend  also. 
In  my  estimation  even  this  sub-standard  label  is  not  sufficient 
to  properly  condemn  this  product.  I  should  like  at  this  time  to 
strongly  urge  and  recommend  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Pea 
Section  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  our  good  friend 
Mr.  John  Kraemer,  proceed  to  set  in  motion  such  action  as  will 
be  needed  to  force  this  product  out  of  the  market  entirely,  or  to 
require  it  to  be  so  labeled  as  to  definitely  remove  it  from  com¬ 
petition  with  canned  peas  as  we  produce  them  here  in  Wisconsin. 

SALES  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

I  have  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  report  the  general  theory 
and  principle  upon  which  I  think  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  be  of  assistance  to  its  members  in  the  problem  of 
sales  and  distribution.  The  Sales  Corporation  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  with  such  enthusiasm  ^nd  anticipation  last  year,  at  this 
time,  has  been  temporarily  suspended.  This  was  primarily 
necessary  because  of  lack  of  funds  caused  by  the  general  depres¬ 
sion  and  the  exti*emely  short  pack.  Whether  or  not  it  will  be 
revived  in  its  entirety  later,  no  one  can  tell  at  this  time.  Out 
of  this  experience,  however,  I  believe  that  we  have  gained  two 
very  sound  and  fundamental  facts.  Fii’st,  that  ordeidy  market¬ 
ing  and  stability  of  prices  can  only  be  achieved  through  the 
medium  of  some  system  of  sales  reporting.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  this  service  is  rendered  through  the  canners  association 
or  through  the  sales  corporation.  The  sales  corporation  has  car¬ 
ried  it  on  during  the  past  year  and  we  propose  now  to  ti’ansfer 
this  function  over  to  the  Canners  Association.  We  believe  this 
service  to  be  of  great  importance  and  feel  that  it  will  exercise 
a  strong  influence,  so  far  as  markets  and  price  levels  are  con¬ 
cerned,  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  canners  will  support  it 
by  sending  in  a  truthful  statement  of  all  sales  each  week.  Unless 
the  great  majority  of  canners  report  their  sales,  however,  the 
service  will  not  be  as  strong  or  as  important  as  it  would  be 
with  everybody  taking  part.  I  can  conceive  of  no  other  way 
under  which  a  stabilized  market  can  be  realized.  Without  such 
a  service  all  sales  are  simply  a  matter  of  barter  and  trade  with 
no  basic  values  established  and  with  everyone  dependent  upon 
current  gossip,  buyers’  and  brokers’  tactics,  for  the  truth  re¬ 
garding  the  value  and  selling  price  of  a  given  item.  As  I  see 
the  experience  ndw,  the  development  and  use  of  this  sales  and 
shipment  reporting  service  is  as  far  as  your  Association  can  go 


collectively  in  this  matter.  Beyond  that,  it  is  up  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  canner  to  make  use  of  this  information  in  his  own  way 
and  as  his  own  judgment  may  indicate. 

The  other  theory  or  lesson  that  has  come  out  of  the  Sales 
Corporation  experience  is  the  fact  that  the  average  Wisconsin 
canner  is  badly  in  need  of  someone  who  can  act  for  him  in  the 
capacity  of  Sales  Manager.  He  cannot  afford  to  employ  a  full 
time  capable  man  in  this  capacity  and  neither  is  he  willing  to 
transfer  this  responsibility  over  to  a  broker.  He  is  apparently 
willing,  in  many  cases,  to  join  hands  with  several  of  his  neigh¬ 
boring  canners  and  employ  collectively  a  capable,  competent, 
expei’ienced  man  to  whom  would  be  delegated  the  responsibility 
and  authority  of  selling  and  working  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  individual  plant  manager  on  his  pi'oblem  of  sales  and  dis¬ 
tribution. 

We  have  several  very  fine  illustrations  throughout  the  state 
of  this  identical  plan  being  used  by  some  of  the  larger  com¬ 
panies.  Plant  management  and  operation  are  carried  on  inde¬ 
pendently  in  several  plants  scattered  about  the  state  but  the 
sales  ai’e  all  centralized  and  under  the  control  of  one  sales 
manager.  I  predict  that  this  idea  will  grow  and  develop  here 
and  there  throughout  the  state  and  I  believe  it  to  be  economi¬ 
cally  sound,  sensible  and  workable  provided  a  spirit  of  true 
co-ordination  can  be  developed  between  the  canners  in  each  one 
of  these  groups,  and  provided  further  that  a  highly  competent, 
sincere,  experienced  sales  manager  can  be  employed  by  such 
groups. 

Permit  me  to  use  again  a  comparison  between  this  plan  and 
a  military  organization.  The  small  unit  or  company  under  the 
personal  direction  and  guidance  of  a  competent  officer,  working 
in  co-ordination  with  other  small  units  or  companies  equally  well 
officered,  has  been  proven  to  be  the  most  efficient  so  far  as 
accomplishing  a  desired  objective  is  concerned.  To  throw  an 
entire  regiment  of  troops  into  an  attack  en  mass,  except  in  cases 
of  major  emergency,  has  never  proved  effective  and  I  think  that 
we  can  well  afford  to  take  a  lesson  from  this  well  established 
military  theory  and  apply  it  to  our  own  particular  sales  problem. 

My  attention  recently  has  been  called  to  what  I  consider  a 
highly  unethical  method  of  obtaining  confirmation  of  sales  by 
brokers.  On  several  occasions,  the  managers  of  Wisconsin  can¬ 
ning  companies  have  reported  that  a  broker  or  brokers  had 
deliberately  gone  over  the  head  of  the  manager  direct  to  the 
other  officials  of  the  company,  criticising  the  manager  for  his 
inability,  and  attempting  to  foi’ce  confirmation  of  a  sale  in  that 
manner. 

ASSOCIATION  FINANCES 

You  have  all  been  supplied  with  copies  of  our  auditor’s  report. 
I  have  stated  therein  my  opinions  and  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  the  problem  of  financing  the  a.ssociation  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Some  of  you  will  support  this  plan  and  others  will 
object  to  it.  I  sincerely  trust  that  each  one  of  you  will  be  fair 
in  your  judgment  and  in  making  your  decision  as  to  whether  to 
continue  with  the  Association  or  not.  As  indicated  in  the  audi¬ 
tor’s  report,  your  officers  have  not  only  reduced  the  expenditui'es 
materially  for  the  year  just  past  but  have  definitely  planned  a 
program  that  will  carry  us  through  until  after  the  packing  sea¬ 
son  next  year.  At  that  time,  we  will  all  be  in  much  better 
position  to  judge  as  to  whether  we  can  continue  or  not.  If  the 
crop  should  fail  next  year  and  general  conditions  fail  to  im¬ 
prove,  I  hesitate  to  predict  the  catastrophe  that  will  overtake 
the  entix'e  industry  and  your  association  included.  We  want  to 
stand  in  the  ranks  with  you  just  as  long  as  we  possibly  can. 
We  refuse  to  quit  until  you  quit.  Your  association  stands  today 
as  one  of  the  strongest  state  canners  associations  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  accepted  and  recognized  as  a  constructive,  alive,  alert 
organization  of  sincere,  interested,  conscientious  business  men. 
Its  service  and  activity  extends  throughout  the  state,  not  only 
to  canners,  but  to  stockholders,  bankers,  distributors,  railroads 
and  farmers.  Its  influence  reaches  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  our  state  and  it  has  established  relationships  with  the  food 
industry  throughout  the  entire  United  States  and  several  neigh¬ 
boring  counti-ies.  Because  of  this  comprehensive  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  activity,  the  plans  and  progress  that  we  have  placed  in 
operation,  it  is  perfectly  natural  to  have  made  mistakes  and 
to  have  been  subject  to  certain  forms  of  criticism  on  the  part 
of  those  who  do  not  have  the  welfare  of  the  industry  sincerely 
at  heart.  That  is  to  be  regretted,  of  course,  but  nothing  worth 
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while  was  ever  accomplished  by  anyone  without  mistakes  and 
without  criticism. 

I  believe  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  today  is  strong 
enough  and  that  its  members  are  firm  enough  in  their  convic¬ 
tions  to  justify  a  continuation  of  this  organization. 

Friendship,  respect  for  the  other  fellow,  a  desire  to  work 
with  and  for  others  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  organized  indepen¬ 
dence,  are  now  recognized  as  the  essential  elements  upon  which 
our  future,  social,  political  and  industrial  progress  depends. 
“Except  ye  all  abide  by  the  ship,  none  can  survive.” 

REPORT  OF  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

Mr.  F.  L.  THOMAS,  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Association, 
made  a  very  interesting  report,  showing  a  saving  in  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  members,  which  alone  would  pay 
the  members’  dues  many  times  over.  The  saving  to  members  in 
over-charge  claims  in  itself  amounted  to  approximately  $2,000, 
with  a  total  net  estimated  saving  to  canners  and  buyers  through 
the  activities  of  the  Traffic  Department,  amounting  to  $92,102. 

The  following  is  some  of  the  work  done  by  this  Department 
this  year:  Quoted  in  excess  of  9,000  rates  and  routings;  issued 
64  bulletins  pertaining  to  rate,  shipping  and  distribution  mat¬ 
ters;  secured  reductions  in  canned  food  rates  ranging  from  Ic 
to  26c  per  100  pounds  fi’om  Wisconsin  points  to  the  entire  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  Mr.  Thomas  attended  three  hearings  before  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  and  many  meetings  and  confer¬ 
ences  during  the  year  with  railroad  officials  on  rate  and  traffic 
matters.  There  are  still  pending  rate  matters  with  railroads, 
which,  if  adopted,  will  create  additional  reductions  of  approxi¬ 
mately  10  to  20  per  cent  from  Wisconsin  points  to  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Thomas  suggested  that  any 
member  who  has  not  sent  in  his  bills,  do  so  at  once.  Possibly 
these  members  may  be  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  no  over¬ 
charges  on  the  shipments  of  cans,  boxes,  paste,  machinery  or 
coal,  but  these  are  identically  the  freight  bills  upon  which  the 
over-chai’ges  were  discovered. 

WEDNESDAY  SESSION 

N  Wednesday,  November  16th  at  11.00  A.  M.,  Professor 
E.  J.  Delwiche  of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture, 
gave  the  results  of  the  1932  trial  plots  and  the  planting  dates 
cf  early  Sweet  Pea  varieties.  His  results  were  interesting  and 
should  prove  of  much  value  to  Wisconsin  canners  for  better 
production  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Dudley,  Jr.,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Madison,  reviewed  and  summarized  the  Pea  Aphid  problem. 
Mr.  Dudley’s  report  will  be  published  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  LeRoy  V.  Strasburger,  Director  of  Technical  Service 
Department,  Metal  Package  Corporation,  gave  his  observations 
cn  the  blanching  of  peas.  These  are  very  interesting  and  will 
appear  shortly  in  our  pages. 

Mr.  Maurice  Siegel  of  the  firm  of  Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Food 
Chemists  of  Baltimore,  showed  definitely  by  samples  of  Pea 
Liquor  which  he  exhibited  that  soaked  peas  will  have  to  be 
labeled  as  sub-standard,  when  the  clarity  of  liquor  as  described 
in  the  standards  is  considered.  This  news  was  welcomed  with 
much  applause. 

Mr.  Wells  A.  Sherman,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultui’al 
Economics,  Washington,  then  delivered  a  splendid  address  on 
the  informative  labelling  of  canned  foods.  This  address  will 
appear  in  a  later  issue  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 

Legislation  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act  has  recently  been  passed  in  Wisconsin,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  t.)  take  care  of  the  unemployed.  Mr.  A.  J.  Altmeyer,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission,  at  Madison,  was 
called  on  for  an  explanation  of  this  Act  for  the  members  of  the 
.Association,  and  as  to  how  it  would  affect  them.  Mr.  Altmeyer 
quoted  some  interesting  figure  relative  to  the  unemployment 
situation  in  the  State.  In  the  entire  State  of  Wisconsin,  one 
cut  of  seven  families  is  being  supported  by  Municipalities  at 
a  cost  of  $25,000,000  a  year,  as  against  a  normal  cost  of  $1,200,- 
000.  In  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  one  out  of  every  five  families 
is  being  cared  for.  In  some  of  the  smaller  towns  as  many  as 


one  out  of  four  are  being  supported.  This  situation  has  brought 
about  this  Unemployment  Compensation  Legislation.  The  Act 
is  not  yet  compulsory.  Only  employers  who  employ  10  or  more 
employees  for  a  period  of  four  months  or  more  will  be  bound 
under  the  Act.  This  provides  for  a  2  per  cent  reserve  on  the 
total  w'ages  of  these  10  or  more  employees.  Any  employee 
drawing  in  excess  of  $1,500  a  year  is  not  to  be  included  in  this 
assessment,  so  that  in  case  of  unemployment,  a  $1,500  a  year 
employee  would  not  be  benefited  by  the  Act.  Mr.  Altmeyer  will 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  in  the  minds  of  Wisconsin  Can¬ 
ners  if  they  will  address  him  at  Madison. 

The  President  then  asked  for  the  Committee  reports. 

MEMORIAL  COMMITTEE 

WHEREAS  the  Master  of  life’s  great  caravan  has  deemed 
it  fitting  to  remove  from  our  ranks  Messrs.  Hans  Sorensen,  Ru¬ 
ben  A.  Greb  and  William  A.  Erback,  and 

WHEREAS,  their  influence  and  participation  has  been  bene¬ 
ficial  and  of  real  service  to  our  Industry  and  Association,  there- 
fox’e,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  due  mention  be  accorded  them  for  their 
help  and  loyalty  and  their  personal  qualifications  and  for  their 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  better  canned  foods,  and  be  it 
fui’ther 

RESOLVED:  That  this  Resolution  be  entered  upon  the  min¬ 
utes  of  this  Convention  and  a  copy  thereof  be  sent  to  each  of 
the  stricken  families. 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

WHEREAS,  the  Department  of  Markets  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  has  freely  and  generously  given  of  its  time  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  striving  to  help  the  canners  of  our  State  work  out 
a  cooperative  sales  plan,  now  be  it 

RESOLV'^ED:  That  we  as  canners  are  deeply  appreciative  of 
the  help  and  assistance  given  us  in  our  efforts  to  work  out  our 
marketing  problem. 

WIIERE.4S,  the  University  cf  Wisconsin,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  has  contributed  a  large  amount  of  ti.me  and  effort  to 
the  Wisconsin  Canning  Industi-y  through  research  projects  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  the  quality  of  canners’  seed  stocks  and  has 
also  made  available  to  the  industry  the  annual  Canners’  Short 
Course  and  new  four  year  course  in  Food  Manufacturing, 
therefore  be  it 

RESOLV’ED:  That  we  as  canners  are  sincerely  and  honestly 
appreciative  of  the  efforts  of  the  University  to  assist  us  in 
improving  the  quality  of  Wisconsin  canned  foods. 

WHERE.AS,  we  have  just  passed  through  a  most  trying  year 
which  has  meant  a  lot  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
and  board  of  directors  of  our  Association,  now  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  are  most  grateful  to  our  President,  Board  of 
Directoivs,  Secretary  Burr  and  the  Traffic  Department  for  the 
help  given  us  this  past  year. 

The  .Auditing  Committee  reported  that  it  had  examined  the 
books  and  the  auditor’s  report  and  found  these  to  be  correct. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1933 

President — Wm.  C.  Schoi'er,  Sauk  City 
Vice-President — .A.  G.  Schroder,  Winneconne 
Secretary — S.  K.  Ferguson,  Manitowoc 
Treasurer — William  Blodgett,  Mayville 
Executive  Secretary — Harvey  R.  Burr,  Madison 

DIRECTORS 

R.  D.  Binzel,  Wm.  Blodgett,  C.  0.  Davidson,  S.  K.  Ferguson, 
Wm.  C.  Schorer,  A.  G.  Schroder,  Henry  Soltau,  Joseph  Weber 
and  Tom  Farley. 
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November  28, 1932 


Meeting  of  the  Indiana  Canners  Ass*n. 

Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  November  17th  and  18th,  1932 


PRESIDENT  H.  E.  RATHFON  introduced  Dr. 
R.  H.  Winters  of  the  American  Can  Company, 
who  used  as  his  subject  “Can  the  Texture  of 
Canned  Tomatoes  be  Improved?” 

Dr.  Winters  showed  many  slides  in  colors  showing 
the  complete  cannery  operation.  The  pictures  from 
which  these  slides  were  made  were  taken  in  an  up-to- 
date  Indiana  cannery  and  showed  distinctly  the  care 
employed  throughout  the  entire  canning  operation: 
right  from  the  picking  in  the  fields  to  the  finished 
product.  He  claims  that  the  most  important  point  in 
improving  the  texture  of  the  tomatoes  is  to  get  that 
product  into  the  can  while  it  is  fresh.  Tomatoes  which 
are  permitted  to  stand  around  for  several  hours  in 
picking  boxes,  deteriorate  rapidly  due  to  the  tissue 
dividing  the  seed  cells  becoming  constantly  weaker 
after  the  tomato  has  reached  ripeness.  Another  prin¬ 
cipal  point  is  that  of  proper  cooling.  Dr.  Winters 
showed  slides  of  tests  which  he  conducted  in  this  fac¬ 
tory  with  air  cooling  from  different  points  in  the  rack 
as  compared  with  water  cooling.  These  air  cooling 
racks  he  credited  as  being  ideal,  insofar  as  air  cooling 
goes.  He  selected  as  a  basis  of  his  experiments,  an 
end  space  next  to  a  concrete  floor  and  another  space 
on  the  top  of  the  rack  near  the  center,  and  compared 
the  times  for  cooling  at  room  temperature  of  70  de¬ 
grees  with  that  of  water  cooling.  All  of  the  tomatoes 
packed  in  these  cans  were  photographed  before  they 
were  packed  in  the  cans,  they  were  then  carefully 
placed  into  the  cans  by  hand,  processed,  and  put  into 
the  racks  for  cooling..  The  water-cooled  samples 
reached  room  temperature  in  thirty  minutes.  The  air¬ 
cooled  samples  (those  stacked  on  the  end  near  the 
concrete  floor)  reached  room  temperature  in  not  less 
than  nine  hours,  and  in  most  cases  in  a  very  much 
longer  time. 

He  then  emptied  the  cans  and  photographed  these 
experimental  cans.  His  water-cooled  samples  produced 
a  very  firm  finished  product,  almost  identical  in  shape 
to  the  photographs  of  the  raw  product  that  went  into 
those  particular  cans.  However,  with  air  cooling,  it 
was  necessary  in  most  instances  to  bunch  the  tomato 
with  the  hand  so  as  to  get  a  stand  for  photographing. 
To  summarize  Dr.  Winters’  talk:  in  order  to  improve 
the  texture  of  canned  tomatoes,  it  is  first  necessary  to 
get  the  product  into  the  can  as  quickly  as  possible 
after  picking  and  then  to  employ  water  cooling. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Ogle,  District  Chairman  of  the 
National  Economy  League,  outlined  what  the  League 
is  attempting  to  do  in  the  reduction  of  Federal  expendi¬ 


tures.  He  gave  some  astounding  figures  that  seem 
certainly  unnecessary  to  expend  at  such  a  time.  He 
pointed  out  some  of  the  good  work  that  they  are  doing 
and  mentioned  that  the  Advisory  Council  in  the  League 
is  composed  of  such  men  as  Calvin  Coolidge,  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Elihu  Root,  General  John  J. 
Pershing  and  Admiral  William  S.  Sims.  Rear  Admiral 
Richard  E.  Byrd  is  Chairman  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  League  is  deserving  of  the  support  of 
every  tax  payer  and  all  are  urged  to  join. 

After  the  talk  of  Mr.  Thurman  “Dusty”  Miller, 
everyone  felt  that  things  are  not  nearly  as  bad  as 
they  seem,  for  he,  in  a  humorous  vein  and  with  the 
ability  to  drive  home  his  meaning  with  a  laugh,  made 
everyone  feel  that  our  present  difficulties  are  merely 
a  state  of  mind.  A  few  years  ago,  although  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  was  experienced  at  that  time,  every  busi¬ 
ness  man  was  talking  good  business,  although  business 
was  not  actually  good,  but  far  from  it.  They  were 
optimists.  Today  they  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence;  business  is  bad,  but  not  nearly  as  bad  as  you 
would  be  led  to  believe  to  hear  business’s  pessimistic 
song. 

After  this  bit  of  good  cheer,  in  high  spirits,  the  con¬ 
vention  attended  the  annual  dinner  and  entertainment, 
followed  by  dancing  furnished  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  American,  Continental,  Heekin  and  Metal 
Package  Corporation  can  companies. 

FRIDAY  SESSION 

R.  WILLIAM  H.  HARRISON  of  the  Continental 
Can  Company,  commented  upon  the  new  U.  S. 
proposed  Pulp  Standards.  Dr.  Harrison’s  paper 
is  being  held  for  a  later  issue. 

Secretary  Rider  stated  relative  to  the  proposed 
standards  for  tomato  pulp,  that  the  Indiana  Associa¬ 
tion  sent  two  representatives  to  Washington  to  object 
to  some  of  the  factors  in  the  standard  thus  proposed, 
which  resulted  in  a  number  of  changes.  There  was 
some  discussion  of  whether  the  mold  count,  as  it  now 
appears  in  the  standard,  is  not  too  high.  However, 
the  outcome  of  this  discussion  resulted  in  a  motion  in 
favor  of  a  mold  count  of  fifty  as  sufficient. 

Mr.  LeRoy  V.  Strasburger,  Director  of  the  Techni¬ 
cal  Service  Department  of  the  Metal  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  told  the  canners  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  anthrag- 
nose.  This  tomato  disease  has  only  recently  put  in 
its  appearance  in  the  East  and  has  proved  troublesome 
in  keeping  the  mold  count  down. 
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The  Resolutions  Committee  then  made  its  report : 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Indiana  canners  Associa¬ 
tion  greatly  appreciates  the  fine  entertainment  ten¬ 
dered  by  the  American,  Continental,  Heekin  and 
Metal  Package  Corporation  can  companies,  and  much 
credit  is  due  the  entertainment  committee  composed 
of  Bert  C.  Keithly,  R.  A.  Norman,  W.  H.  Funderburg, 
W.  G.  Mac  Nab,  P.  F.  Searle,  William  Rightor,  and 
C.  L.  Heekin. 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  we  express  our  appreciation  to 
the  speakers  who  contributed  to  the  success  of  this 
meeting. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  Indiana  Canners 
Association  greatly  appreciates  the  work  that  is  being 
done  by  Purdue  University  and  pledge  our  continued 
support. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  we  appreciate  the  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  Association  who 
have  so  ably  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Association 
for  the  past  year. 

Since  the  hand  of  death  has  taken  from  our  ranks 
Mr.  Charles  Ruschaupt,  one  of  the  veterans  who  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  the  Association 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Association  extend  our  sin¬ 
cere  sympathy  to  his  widow. 

Whereas,  The  price  of  raw  tomatoes  the  American 
canner  pays  the  American  farmer  and  the  wage  scale 
to  American  labor  varies  directly  with  the  rate  of 
protection  afforded  by  the  tariff 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Indiana  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  go  on  record  as  being  strongly  opposed  to  any  re¬ 
duction  in  the  present  tariff  rate  on  canned  tomatoes 
and  tomato  products  and  that  the  Secretary  be  in¬ 
structed  to  notify  secretaries  of  all  tomato  sections  of 
this  action  and  to  request  them  to  be  prepared  to 
cooperate  in  any  future  action  that  may  be  found  nec¬ 
essary  to  uphold  or  if  found  advisable  to  raise  the 
present  rate. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1933 


President . Ollie  Gilliatt,  Vincennes 

Vice-President . W.  H.  Hines,  Indianapolis 


Secretary-Treasurer . Kenneth  N.  Rider,  Trafalgar 

Northern  Section  Directors 

IT.  E.  Rathfon,  Caar  Canning  Company,  Redkey. 

Edgar  Ashby,  Ladoga  Canning  Company,  Ladoga. 

Carl  Scudder,  John  S.  Mitchell  Company,  Windfall. 

Central  Section  Directors 

0.  M.  Hutto,  Stokely  Bros.  Canning  Company, 
Greenwood. 

W.  H.  Hines,  Columbia  Conserve  Company,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

John  S.  Souder,  Greenfield  Packing  Company, 
Greenfield. 

Southern  Section  Directors 

C.  L.  Turmail,  Vallonia  Canning  Company,  Vallonia. 

Ollie  Gilliatt,  Vincennes  Packing  Corporation,  Vin¬ 
cennes. 

I.  R.  Grosvenor,  Tomato  Products  Company,  Paoli. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MEETING 


The  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  at  Hotel  Yorktowne,  York,  Pa., 
Tuesday,  December  13th. 

Every  canner,  canmaker  and  supply  man  is  urged  to 
attend  this  meeting.  The  President  suggests  that 
everyone  attending  assemble  at  9:30  A.  M.,  so  as 
to  visit  with  their  can  makers  and  supply  friends 
and  then  have  the  meeting  start  promptly  at  10:30 
A.  M.  A  very  interesting  program  has  been  arranged 
and  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  a  large  attendance. 

As  usual,  the  Association  will  provide  lunch  for 
their  paid  members.  Friends  who  are  not  members 
will  pay  for  their  lunch,  not  exceeding  $1.25  per  plate. 


Machine  Co. 


t 

Zastrow 


1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  •  MD. 

Successors  To 

Geo.  W.  Zastrow 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS — No  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 

Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


MADE 
I  BY 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  apd  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646.157,  Oct.  18,  1327;  1,655,396,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  i,  1927. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


Situations  Wanted 


FOR  S ALE  — Homogenizers  and  viscolizers;  sizes  ICO, 
200,  300,  400,  800  gal.  All  machines  entirely  rebuilt. 
Write  for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE— 3  small,  8  medium  and  6  large  Chisholm- 
Ryder  Bean  Snippers,  complete,  in  good  condition. 
Address  Box  A-1888  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— White  Rubber  Coated  Sanitary  Belts  for 
canners  Picking  and  Sorting  Tabks.  St€£m  Hose 
and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods. 

Republic  Rubber  Co.,  701  E.  Lombard  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— Two  Viners  and  Viner  equipment.  State 
condition,  make,  location  and  price. 

Address  Box  A-1889  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Labeling  Machine,  adjustable  for  No.  2s 
BJ”  tall  and  No.  3s  tall;  also  one  No.  3  Labeling 
Machine,  Quote  us  lowest  price,  condition  of  mach¬ 
ines  and  make  of  machines. 

Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co.,  Box  407,  Lewiston,  Me. 


WANTED  — Position  by  Factory  Superintendent  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  packing  a  complete  line  of  high  grade  vegetables. 
Good  manager  and  producer;  expert  mechanic  on  all  machinery, 
including  closing  machines.  W  ill  consider  any  location  in  any 
capacity. 

Address  Box  B-1881  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  fireman  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator,  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1&86  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  and  food  technologist,  expert 
on  specialties  such  as  as  soups,  sauces,  and  fancy  vegetables, 
with  well-equipped  laboratory  and  experimental  cannery,  wishes 
part-time  work  on  development  or  improvement  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts  in  tin  or  glass. 

Address  Box  B-1887  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 

for  any  cannins  plant-— 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


Complete  Machinery  and  Supplies 
for  every  canning  operation. 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


ROBINS  RETORT 
Built  in  all  sizes 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


LAP  END  paste:  {No.  398  Prepared) 

For  a  smooth  lap  on  labels  which  are  heavy  or  stiff,  slightly  varnished, 
exceptionally  thin  stock.  Operates  perfectly  hy  hand  or  machine. 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


CHANGED  HIS  OPINION 

There  was  an  old  man  who  had  a  grouch  and  a 
pretty  daughter.  The  daughter  attracted  young  men 
to  his  home,  but  the  grouch  sometimes  drove  them 
away.  Besides,  the  old  man  was  not  in  any  hurry  to 
have  his  daughter  marry  and  leave  him. 

One  afternoon,  as  the  old  man  sat  on  the  porch  of 
his  home,  a  young  man  called.  While  waiting  for  the 
daughter  to  come  down,  he  sat  on  the  porch  near  the 
father.  To  start  a  conversation,  the  young  man  said : 

“Looks  like  rain,  Mr.  Brown.” 

“  ’Tain’t  goin’  to  rain,”  said  the  old  man. 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  few  moments,  then  the 
old  man  said,  “What’s  your  name,  young  man?” 

“My  name’s  Jones,  Richard  Jones,  son  of  Newton 
Jones  of  Hopeville.” 

“What,  you’re  not  the  son  of  my  old  friend.  New. 
Jones?  Well,  it  may  rain.” 

CHECKING  UP 

“My  wife  kisses  me  every  time  I  come  into  the 
hou.se !” 

“Affection?” 

“No,  investigation.” 

A  GOOD  EXCUSE 

Policeman  (at  2  A.  M.) — Out  a  little  late,  aren’t 
you,  old  man? 

Tough-looking  Customer — Yes,  perhaps,  but  it’s  the 
only  chance  us  pedestrians  get. 

PRE-WAR  STUFF 

She — And  that  scar,  major.  Did  you  get  it  during 
an  engagement? 

Major  (absently) — No,  the  first  week  of  our  honey¬ 
moon. 

PROFESSIONAL  ADVICE 

Patient — Is  the  doctor  in? 

Attendant — No,  he  stepped  out  for  lunch. 

Patient — Will  he  be  in  after  lunch? 

Attendant — No,  that’s  what  he  w^ent  out  after. 

MONKEY  BUSINESS 

Two  colored  men  w^ere  standing  on  the  corner  dis¬ 
cussing  family  trees. 

“Yes,  suh,  man,”  said  Ambrose,  “I  can  trace  my 
relations  back  to  a  family  tree.” 

“Chase  ’em  back  to  a  family  tree,”  said  Mose. 

“Naw%  man,  trace  ’em — get  me?” 

“Well,  they  ain’t  but  two  kinds  of  things  dat  live  in 
trees,  birds  and  monkeys,  and  you  sho’  ain’t  got  no 
feathers  on  you.” 


Safe  -  T  - 
Clutches 


Designed  for  Judge  Syrupers.  Proved  so 
good,  w^e  sell  them  separately. 

Mounted  on  a  sleeve  -  you  just  slip  them 
on  shaft.  Fasten  wdth  set  screws  or  pin. 
No  keys  to  cut.  Great  for  replacement  on 
“chewed  up  shafts”. 

Can  be  set  to  pull  the  load  or  slip  if  over¬ 
loaded  or  if  machine  jams. 

Discs  are  shrouded  -  moisture  don’t  affect 
them. 

Take  any  diameter  of  pulley.  Change 
quickly  from  one  pulley  to  another. 

(Dil  and  grease  chambers  do  away  wdth 
loose  pullies  “Freezing  ” 

No  packing  to  w’ear  or  sw’ell. 

Stay  in  or  out.  No  creeping.  Start  smoothly. 
Save  your  machines,  save  trouble,  save  ac¬ 
cidents  and  save  cans. 

Never-Miss  TIMERS 

Made  for  Judge  Syrupers  and  are  positive 
at  all  speeds — high  or  low. 

Time  cans  into  any  machine :  fillers,  double 
seamers,  exhaust  boxes,  cookers,  coolers, 
labellers,  can  making  machiner}’^  or  can  run- 
w^ays. 

Simple,  out  of  the  w^ay  and  fool  proof. 

Tell  us  what  you  wish  “to  time”  and  w’e 
wdll  “time”  it. 

They  save  their  cost  in  cans  and  lost  time, 
especially  on  High  Speed  lines. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers. 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canaert  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simeoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


Fire  Insurance 
for  the 

Canning  Industry 
at  the 

Lowest  possible 
net  cost  consistent 
with  Sound  Protection 


^Artistic 

lAjBgLS 


> 


Plain. 

.  Varnished, 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Avc. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Doing  Business  at  the  Low  Prices — Time  to  Tell  Your  Repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Washington  That  You  Want  Action  —  Some 
Changes  in  Prices. 

HE  MARKET — The  Baltimore  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket  has  had  too  much  holiday  again,  for  Thurs¬ 
day’s  break-in  came  in  a  bad  place;  but  with  half 
the  country  taking  an  enforced  holiday,  it  seems  out 
of  place  to  complain. 

Some  of  the  operators  say  that  they  have  had  better 
inquiry  and  quite  good  business,  so  much  so  that  a 
continuation  of  it  would  soon  strip  the  market  of  its 
small  supplies.  That  is  certainly  more  cheerful,  but 
it  is  just  possible  that  those  traders  are  regrading  their 
ideas  of  busy-ness  from  the  days  of  feverish  activity 
to  the  present,  small  order  stuff,  and  that  is  but  right, 
and  sensible.  However,  when  you  look  at  the  prices 
being  quoted  by  these  traders,  it  is  not  much  wonder 
they  are  busy.  Imagine  No.  1  tomatoes  selling  at  32i/:>c 
and  the  cynic  answers,  “imagine  any  sane  man  pack¬ 
ing  tomatoes  in  that  size  can,  he  ought  to  be  made 
give  them  away  for  the  cans  are  worth  more  than  the 
contents.” 

No.  2’s  are  not  much  better;  they  are  quoted  at 
521/2C.  One  would  think  there  were  a  whale  of  a  lot 
of  canned  tomatoes  hanging  around  everywhere,  and 
there  are  not !  Some  people  think  there  are,  but  there 
are  not,  and  the  market  will  wake  up  to  this  truth 
some  day — and  regret  it.  Remember  when  you  said 
you  could  not  pack  2’s  at  $1,  and  probably  not  of  as 
good  quality  as  today’s?  No.  3’s  are  quoted  by  the 
same  authorities  at  80c.  Get  out  your  Almanac,  turn 
to  Range  of  Prices,  and  you  will  not  find  that  price 
since  1915,  before  the  war-craze  began.  Even  in 
panicky  1913,  when  previously  high  salaried  men  were 
looking  for  anything  to  do  at  $1  per  day,  these  toma¬ 
toes  were  selling  at  85c,  and  in  1912  they  were  $1.25! 
On  July  1st,  1893,  during  one  of  the  worst  panics  this 
country  ever  saw,  these  same  tomatoes  were  selling  at 
$1.30.  Just  another  evidence  that  food  prices  are  all 
out  of  line  at  this  time,  and  need  very  close  attention 
by  our  law  makers — as  protection  for  the  producers,  or 
we  will  have  real  trouble.  The  man  who  thinks  that 
it  is  a  small  matter  if  two  or  three  more  canners  are 
driven  into  bankruptcy,  needs  have  his  skull  examined. 
The  growers  have  come  to  realize  what  the  canning 
industry  means  to  them,  and  the  consuming  public  is 
in  very  grave  danger  of  finding  out  to  its  sorrow. 


What  earthly  use  is  the  R.  F.  C.  if  the  food  producers 
are  allowed  to  be  starved  out  of  existence,  and  there¬ 
fore  out  of  providing  foods?  Ask  any  big  buyer  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  the  pea  canners  are  trying  to  be 
hogs,  and  want  to  advance  prices  on  canned  peas  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  market.  But  if  that  same 
buyer  had  been  present  at  the  Milwaukee  meeting  last 
week,  at  what  is  truly  the  meeting  of  the  pea  canners, 
he  might  have  heard  the  canned  pea  situation  epitom¬ 
ized,  as  we  did :  “the  canners  are  all  busted,  the  machin¬ 
ery-supply  men  are  not  trying  to  sell,  they  are  all  busy 
trying  to  collect  old  bills.”  This  country  cannot  live 
without  canned  foods,  and  the  buyers  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  authorities  had  better  wake  up  to  that  fact.  The 
situation  is  serious. 

We  are  not  asking  charity  for  the  food  producers; 
we  are  asking  mere  justice.  It  is  the  Government’s 
job  to  keep  the  channels  of  trade  free ;  and  what  we  ask 
is  that  the  Government  blast  out  the  great  boulders 
now  clogging  that  channel,  in  the  shape  of  buyers’ 
trusts,  for  with  trade  flowing  smoothly  once  more,  the 
food  producers  will  take  care  of  themselves.  They  ask 
no  favors ;  they  merely  ask  a  fair  show.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  blasted  the  five  big  meat  packers  because  it  was 
made  believe  that  they  interferred  with  some  whole¬ 
sale  grocers.  Buying  Corporations  are  interferring 
with  every  merchandising  line,  not  only  canned  foods, 
and  to  an  infinitely  greater  extent  than  was  ever  even 
claimed  against  the  meat  packers.  Take  the  Buying 
Corporations,  with  the  chains,  and  you  have  a  solid 
wall,  with  very  few  and  mostly  poor  stragglers  out¬ 
side.  Everybody  in  business  knows  that;  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  only  one  who  cannot  see  it. 

Write  the  above  paragraph  to  your  representatives, 
and  demand  action.  Someone  of  them  may  come  back 
at  you  with:  “why,  if  the  distributors  are  doing  that 
they  will  soon  put  themselves  out  of  business;  they 
would  be  cutting  their  own  throats  by  killing  off  the 
producers.”  And  that  is  just  what  is  happening.  Ask 
the  distributors  if  they  are  happy?  Either  apply  the 
Sherman  law  impartially  to  both  sides,  to  both  buyers 
and  to  sellers,  or  repeal  that  law  and  permit  the  sellers 
to  combine  for  self  protection.  If  you  want  something 
real  out  of  the  December  Congress,  get  this  action. 
That  represents  real  market  assistance. 

The  industry  has  been  interested  in  noting  that  the 
tin  plate  makers  have  named  a  cut  of  50c  per  box  on 
tin  plate,  the  price  now  being  $4.25.  According  to  for¬ 
mula  that  should  mean  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of 
No.  1  cans  of  90c  per  thousand,  and  of  other  can  sizes 
in  proportion,  or  as  per  schedule  on  can  contracts. 
Anything  of  the  kind  is  welcome,  for  can  prices  are 
more  out  of  line  with  other  costs  than  any  other  item. 
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Taking  the  ruling  prices  of  steel,  and  the  fact  that  tin 
plate  is  the  greatest  user  of  steel  today,  one  may  well 
ask  why  tin  plate  prices  are  not  back  where  they  used 
to  be,  at  about  $3.60  per  base  box.  That  would  bring 
can  prices  better  into  line  with  other  costs  of  canners, 
and  in  better  proportion  with  the  selling  costs  of  can¬ 
ned  foods,  as  of  today.  New  can  prices  will  be  named 
as  of  January  1st. 

Reviewing  the  changes  in  prices  this  week:  16  oz. 
baked  beans  are  quoted  at  40c;  No.  2V2’s  at  80c,  and 
lO’s  at  $2.35.  That  is  certainly  helping  feed  the 
hungry  on  a  charitable  basis. 

Red  kidney  beans.  No.  2,  are  now  quoted  at  60c, 
another  gift. 

Beets  are  all  lower  as  you  will  find  by  reference  to 
our  market  page. 

Carrots  have  joined  beets  in  a  decline. 

No.  2%  sauer  kraut  is  now  quoted  at  60c,  prac¬ 
tically  5c  per  quart,  for  well  cured  kraut,  in  a  package 
that  will  keep  it  so  until  used.  Anybody  who  learns 
about  canned  kraut  never  forgets,  but  the  number 
ought  to  be  doubled  or  trebbled. 

Spinach  is  the  proud  lady  of  the  week,  scoring  an 
advance  all  down  the  line,  as  was  to  be  expected. 

Succotash  and  sweet  potatoes  are  following  in  the 
train  of  spinach  and  going  higher.  You  will  note  this 
in  the  market  prices. 

Tomatoes,  which  ought  to  be  the  strongest  in  the  list, 
show  some  declines.  No  use  trying  to  explain,  evi¬ 
dently  somebody  needed  money,  and  had  to  go  to  his 
“uncle”  —  the  buying  trust  —  for  it,  and  came  away 
without  his  shirt.  And  it  is  getting  cold  down  in  this 
neck  of  the  woods,  now. 

Some  few  changes  in  fruits,  too,  and  mostly  in  a 
downward  direction.  Prices  on  canned  strawberries 
have  been  revised.  Canned  pears  have  also  had  some 
attention.  Canned  apples  and  apple  sauce  are  having 
fair  demand  and  grapefruit  is  attracting  much  atten¬ 
tion. 

Canned  fish  was  without  change  in  this  market. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Price  Test  Now  On — Optimism  Contends  With  Pessimism — 
Lower  Prices  on  Apple  Sauce  —  Tomatoes  Holding  —  Peas 
Steady — Pears  Cleaning  Up — Salmon  Steady. 

New  York,  November  23,  1932. 

PRICE  TEST  AWAITED — With  the  Thanksgiving 
holidays  over,  the  way  is  now  clear  for  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  buying  which  must  develop  within 
the  near  future  and  the  trade  is  wondering  how  the 
present  structure  of  prices,  which  have  met  no  real 
test  as  yet,  will  react  when  the  market  resumes  a 
more  active  tone. 


The  optimistic  factors  who  can  see  nothing  but 
firmness  at  present  levels  to  be  followed  by  advancing 
prices  as  the  stocks  of  canned  foods  diminish  cite  the 
exceedingly  strong  technical  position  of  practically 
every  item  in  the  canned  food  list.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  general  business  condition  is  held  by  many  traders 
to  forbid  any  advances  inasmuch  as  the  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  ability  has  been  so  reduced  that  buying  would 
inevitably  drop  off  following  any  wide-spread  ad¬ 
vances  in  prices. 

However,  a  consensus  of  well  informed  opinion  holds 
that  the  market  will  work  into  price  levels,  barring  un¬ 
foreseen  developments.  The  turn  of  the  year  will  find 
prices  appreciably  higher  than  they  have  been  for 
many  months  although  the  advances  will  be  spread 
throughout  the  entire  list  rather  than  any  sharp  ad¬ 
vances  in  one  or  two  items.  A  sharp  gain  in  one  item 
might  well  be  the  stimulus  needed  to  start  the  market 
on  its  way  into  higher  prices,  however. 

SEASONAL  ITEMS — Continued  to  furnish  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  action  in  the  market  with  the  exception 
of  routine  movements  in  other  items.  Pumpkin  con¬ 
tinued  in  demand  with  stocks  shorts  as  is  the  case 
with  squash.  The  small  stocks  carried  by  distributors 
are  bringing  almost  day-to-day  replacement  orders 
specifying  prompt  delivery. 

Offerings  from  the  West  are  very  scarce  with  New 
York  packers  getting  $2.75  for  10s  and  85c  for  21/2S, 
factory.  Southern  shippers  are  asking  $2.65,  factory. 
Despite  the  strong  tone  of  the  market,  buyers  are 
registering  stiff  resistance  against  any  advances.  With 
stocks  at  the  present  low  rate  and  buying  continuing, 
however,  it  seems  inevitable  that  prices  will  go  higher. 

APPLE  SAUCE — In  an  effort  to  stimulate  buying 
and  offset  cut-rate  sales,  several  packers  up-state  have 
lowered  their  prices  slightly  with  the  general  range 
running  around  60c  for  2s  and  $2.75  for  10s,  factory. 
The  same  rate  quoted  last  summer  brought  quite  a  lot 
of  future  buying  at  that  time. 

Efforts  of  the  packers  to  boost  the  market  up  to  70c 
and  $3.25  met  with  little  success  due  to  the  undersell¬ 
ing  resorted  to  by  some  smaller  factors  who  have  been 
offering  apple  sauce  as  low  as  55c  for  2s  and  $2.50  for 
10s. 

TOMATOES — Are  holding  well  with  little  change  in 
the  market  situation.  The  effects  of  the  wave  of 
forced  selling  from  Southern  sources  which  played 
an  important  part  in  pushing  down  prices  some  weeks 
back  has  pretty  well  vanished  and  any  resumption  of 
covering  activities  would  see  prices  go  higher. 

Tomatoes  are  one  of  the  strongest  packs  in  the 
market,  statistically  speaking,  and  if  canners  would 
only  hold  off  until  the  buyers  pay  their  prices  instead 
of  rushing  to  unload  at  the  first  rumor  of  any  weak¬ 
ness,  higher  prices  are  inevitable,  market  factors 
contend. 

PEAS — Continue  to  hold  steady,  moving  along  into 
distributing  channels  in  comparatively  good  fashion. 
The  bulk  of  the  demand  is  for  standards,  however,  in 
keeping  with  the  trend  of  buying  canned  foods  that 
will  retail  at  the  cheapest  possible  level,  with  fancies 
finding  little  popularity. 
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FRUITS — Despite  the  inactivity  noted  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  recently,  California  fruits  have  shown  a  strength¬ 
ening  undertone  with  the  advance  posted  last  week 
by  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  aiding  this  firm  process. 

The  ability  of  the  Pacific  coast  canners  to  hold  their 
stocks  down  to  a  working  level  coupled  with  the  large 
movements  of  canned  fruits  into  retail  consuming 
channels  as  prices  sank  to  the  lowest  levels  in  many 
years  has  provided  a  strong  background  for  the 
market. 

The  increasing  shortness  in  some  of  the  different 
sizes  and  grades  is  being  followed  by  advancing  ten¬ 
dencies  shown  in  these  items  although  the  gains  are 
but  minor  at  the  present  time.  The  California  Packing 
Corporation  has  withdrawn  2s  and  2i/2S,  R.  A.  cherries 
and  No.  21/2  apricots. 

PEARS— Northwestern  packers  are  reporting  that 
standard  21/0  pears  are  practically  cleaned  out  of  the 
market  and  local  buyers  are  finding  it  hard  to  cover 
their  requirements  with  the  few  offerings  available 
held  firmly  at  $1.35,  coast. 

BERRIES — With  the  old  pack  of  Maine  blueberries 
well  cleaned  up,  the  market  is  firmer  and  New  England 
packers  are  now  holding  at  $4.50,  factory,  with  few 
offerings  below  this  level  available. 

SALMON — ^The  market  is  steady  to  strong  with  the 
short  supplies  of  fancy  grades  resulting  in  increased 
firmness  in  this  division. 

Alaska  reds  are  held  closely  at  $1.35  to  $1.45,  coast, 
with  but  few  offerings  made  at  the  lower  level.  Pinks 
are  firm  at  80c  to  85c,  coast,  although  Offerings  at  75c, 
coast,  are  still  heard  in  the  local  market.  Japanese 
salmon,  at  75c,  New  York,  plays  an  unimportant  part 
in  the  local  market  situation. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

A  Comparison  of  the  Two  Conventions — Buying  Still  Very 
Quiet — Big  Tomato  Buying — Pulp  Stronger — Pea  Canners 
Holding  Firm — Corn  Prices  Holding  Despite  Rumors — Shrimp 
Prices  Wide  Open — Kraut  is  Selling. 

Chicago,  November  23,  1932. 

COMPARISON  OF  CONVENTIONS— Those  who 
attended  the  Wisconsin  canners  meeting  at 
Milwaukee  the  other  week,  went  away  with  a 
feeling  more  or  less  of — gloom.  The  Wisconsin  boys 
were  certainly  in  the  dumps.  As  one  remarked — “The 
gloom  around  here  is  so  thick  you  can  cut  it  with  a 
knife.”  That  the  Wisconsin  pea  canner  has  been  hard 
hit  these  past  two  or  three  years,  is  well  known  to  all. 
Quite  in  contrast  to  the  feeling  at  Milwaukee  was  that 
which  was  exhibited  at  Indianapolis  at  the  time  of 
the  Indiana  Canners  Convention.  In  the  old  Hoosier 
Capitol,  the  canners  having  concluded  a  fairly  good 
run  (and  the  major  pack  as  you  know  is  tomatoes) 
were  feeling  much  better.  All  had  either  made  a  little 
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money  or  had  improved  their  position  over  that  of  a 
year  ago  and  as  a  result,  optimism  prevailed. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Routine  buying  continues, 
although  brokers  generally  report  a  slightly  better 
volume  than  November  of  a  year  ago.  Buying  is  still 
confined  to  nearby  requirements,  and  there  is  little 
evidence  of  stocking  up.  Values  seem  to  hold  firm  all 
along  the  line  and  in  comparison  with  a  year  ago,  the 
situation  is  particularly  free  from  distressed  lots. 

NEW  RATES  FROM  PACIFIC  COAST— The  Chi¬ 
cago  trade  hailed  with  delight  the  new  rate  of  90c  as 
against  the  old  one  that  had  prevailed  for  many  years 
of  $1.05.  This  will  practically  eliminate  any  water 
and  rail  shipments  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  district. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  business  is  limited  to 
pool  car  shipments  which  aggressive  brokers  make  up 
from  time  to  time.  Carload  orders  are  certainly  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence.  In  asparagus,  the  No.  2 
regular  tin  as  packed  by  certain  interests  in  California 
this  year,  has  met  with  ready  acceptance.  It  is  prov¬ 
ing  a  popular  item,  repeating  from  the  consumer  and, 
those  No.  2  tin  asparagus  tips  represent  the  best  value 
in  that  product  and  far  better  than  the  old  style  No.  1 
square  tin. 

TOMATOES — Many  rumors  have  been  floating 
around  this  market  for  the  past  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  all  regarding  the  county  bid  and  which  one  of  our 
wholesale  grocers  will  obtain  it  for  the  three  months 
beginning  December  1st.  So-called  authorities  main¬ 
tain  that  during  that  period,  it  will  take  from  100,000 
to  125,000  No.  2  tin  tomatoes  to  handle  the  county 
business  alone.  The  buying  of  that  quantity  should 
have  a  stabilizing  effect  upon  the  market.  There  is 
little  doing  outside  of  that,  and  former  values  remain 
the  same.  These  are: 

Extra 

Standard  Standard 


No.  2  tin  Indiana  Tomatoes . $  .60  $  .65 

No.  21/2  tin  Indiana  Tomatoes . 85  .90 

No.  10  tin  Indiana  Tomatoes .  2.75  3.00 


One  outstanding  feature  of  the  market  is  the  real 
scarcity  throughout  the  middle  West  of  No.  10  tin 
extra  standard  tomatoes,  as  vrell  as  No.  10  standards. 
Buyers  of  that  size  are  having  difficulty  in  obtaining 
their  requirements  and  some  sales  have  been  made  of 
one  or  two  extra  fine  packs  of  extra  standards  at  prices 
$3.15  to  $3.25  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  cannery. 

TOMATO  PULP — Strength  prevails  in  this  item. 
No.  10  tin  in  Indiana  is  quoted  at  $2.25  as  the  lowest 
possible  price  at  which  good  stock  is  available  to  as 
high  as  $2.75.  Some  authorities  maintain  that  No.  10 
puree  is  going  to  advance  before  1933  pack  is  ready  to 
$4.  It  takes  real  optimism  to  make  a  prediction  like 
that  especially  during  these  trying  times.  No.  1  tin 
tomato  puree  is  well  cleaned  up  and  firmly  held  at  40c 
cannery. 

PEAS — Stubborn  resistance  has  been  exhibited  by 
the  Wisconsin  pea  canner  against  all  known  attacks 
upon  him  to  buy  peas  at  less  than  90c.  That  price 
today  represents  the  lowest  at  which  any  No.  2  tin 
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standard  pea,  irrespective  of  sifting  or  variety,  can  be 
secured.  The  market  is  more  than  firm  on  standard 
large  siftings,  but  a  little  easiness  has  crept  into  the 
“picture”  on  such  numbers  as  No.  2  tin  fancy  No.  2 
Alaskas,  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  No.  2  Alaskas,  and 
these  can  be  purchased  at  prices  ranging  around  $1 
cannery  for  the  extra  standards  and  $1.20  for  the 
fancy. 

CORN — Again  is  the  rumor  factory  working  over¬ 
time.  Somehow  or  someway  reports  seem  to  get  around 
that  No.  2  standard  corn  has  weakened,  and  that 
various  lots  have  been  offered  at  prices  ranging  from 
50c  to  55c  middle  Western  cannery,  but  to  all  of  these 
the  canner  seems  to  be  turning  a  deaf  ear  and  holding 
firm  to  60c  which  is  the  prevailing  market  on  standard 
evergreen  as  well  as  standard  narrow  grain.  Fancy 
grades  of  corn  have  been  in  light  demand. 

SHRIMP — The  market  on  this  item  seems  to  have 
been  split  wide  open.  All  kinds  of  prices  prevail  with 
as  low  as  70c  f.  o.  b.  Biloxi  for  No.  1  medium  wet.  By 
far  the  greater  volume  of  shrimp  business  obtained 
here  is  by  two  or  three  brokers  who  make  a  specialty 
in  bringing  up  cars  from  the  Gulf,  warehousing  it 
and  permitting  the  buyer  to  purchase  as  and  when 
needed.  The  brokers  as  a  rule,  offer  shrimp  ex-ware¬ 
house  Chicago  at  even  lower  prices  than  the  general 
quoted  market  on  the  Gulf. 

SAUER  KRAUT — A  good  day-to-day  demand  is 
noted  on  this  item  with  No.  21/2  fancy  kraut  selling  in 
Chicago  at  prices  ranging  from  65c  to  70c  delivered. 
Nearby  canners  make  a  specialty  of  truck  deliveries  to 
the  trade.  The  encouraging  feature  in  regard  to  kraut 
is — its  selling. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Canning  Business  Holding  its  Own — Many  Factories 
Shut  Down,  About  25  Per  Cent  Operating — Oysters  in  Good 
Demand — Oyster  Canning  Will  Soon  Begin. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  23,  1932. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  canning  game  is  “holding  its 
own,”  if  there  is  such  a  thing  in  business  these 
days  and  times.  Things  are  working  so  irregular 
nowadays  and  with  so  much  uphill,  rough  roads  to 
travel  in  business  that  a  canner  often  feels  that  he  is 
in  the  wrong  kind  of  business  and  thinks  that  the  other 
fellow  is  doing  all  the  business,  whereas  if  he  looks 
around  and  investigates  the  other  fellow’s  problems, 
he  will  find  that  everybody  in  whatever  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  they  may  be  are  fighting  just  as  hard  as  he  is  to 
keep  his  head  above  the  water  and  they  are  not  ac¬ 
complishing  any  more.  So  the  only  thing  left  for  us 
to  do  is  to  keep  fighting  and  stick  with  it  to  the  bitter 
end. 


One  thing  sure  is  that  we  all  have  to  adapt  ourselves 
to  doing  business  in  a  nickle  and  dime  way  and  forget 
the  old  $5  and  $10  way. 

In  other  words,  a  retail  grocer  that  in  prosperity 
days  had  many  days  that  he  took  in  $500,  finds  now 
that  he  has  to  struggle  like  the  mischief  to  reach  a 
one  hundred  dollar  day.  And  why,  because  in  the  first 
place  his  volume  of  business  is  cut  from  25  to  50  per 
cent  by  general  business  conditions  and  in  the  second 
place,  he  is  selling  goods  for  a  dime  and  25  cents  that 
he  formerly  sold  for  20  and  50  cents  respectively, 
therefore  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  looking 
for  the  $500  days  and  kicking  because  he  does  not 
get  them,  as  they  can’t  happen  under  the  present 
business  conditions.  Even  if  he  did  the  same  volume 
of  business  in  his  retail  establishment,  he  could  not 
hope  to  reach  the  $500  mark,  because  now  he  is  selling 
his  merchandise  for  about  half  the  price  of  what  he 
was  selling  them  in  the  boom  time. 

Under  the  circumstances,  let’s  get  down  to  present 
day  methods  of  doing  business  and  learn  to  measure 
prosperity  in  nickels  and  dimes  and  see  how  much 
better  we  can  get  along. 

There  is  not  much  sale  of  shrimp  expected  this 
month  and  the  next,  because  they’re  turkey  and 
oyster  months,  especially  around  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  week  when  the  demand  for  fish  and  shrimp 
are  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

There  are  some  shrimp  being  canned  in  this  section 
and  of  the  very  best  quality,  but  production  is  being 
held  down  considerably  because  there  are  only  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  sea  food  canneries  operating. 

A  few  of  the  factories  shut  down  last  month,  but 
the  majority  of  them  that  are  idle  now,  never  started 
up  this  season. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  90c  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large. 


No  one  wants  to  put  out  any  money  when  they  can’t 
see  how  they’re  going  to  get  it  back  and  that’s  the 
way  the  oyster  pack  looks  to  the  canners. 

The  price  of  spot  cove  oysters  is  70c  per  dozen  for 
five-ounce  cans  and  $1.40  per  dozen  for  ten-ounce  cans, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 


OYSTERS — The  cold  weather  has  held  out  in  this 
section  all  this  week  and  so  has  the  demand  for  oysters. 

The  prospects  look  encouraging  for  a  good  oyster  busi¬ 
ness  for  Thanksgiving.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  mate¬ 
rialize,  because  we  all  need  it. 

With  the  advent  of  cold  weather  and  the  oysters 
showing  up  in  such  good  shape,  the  canners  will  now 
turn  their  thoughts  to  the  canning  of  oysters  and  it 
may  not  be  many  weeks  before  the  oyster  pack  will 
get  under  way.  > 

The  pack  is  expected  to  be  light  at  its  best,  because 
there  will  not  be  many  factories  that  will  can  oysters 
this  year. 

The  price  at  which  cove  oysters  are  selling,  does  not 
hold  out  much  encouragement  to  the  canner  this  year, 
rence,  they’re  in  no  great  hurry  to  get  started  with 
the  pack. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Rains  Were  Light  and  Draught  Now  Prevails — Majority  of 
Salmon  Pack  Plus  Carryover  Has  Been  Sold — Sardine  Outlook 
Improves — Fruits  for  Cocktails — Vegetable 
Cutting  Bee  Soon. 

San  Francisco,  November  23,  1932. 

FATHER — The  announcement  to  the  effect 
that  the  rainy  season  had  made  its  appearance 
in  California  seems  to  have  been  rather  pre¬ 
mature.  Rain  did  fall  early  in  the  month  and  weather 
officials  have  since  assured  us  that  a  big  storm  was 
in  the  offing,  but  this  has  proved  like  prosperity, 
around  some  corner  that  no  one  seems  able  to  locate. 
The  rain  of  early  November,  and  the  chilly  weather 
that  accompanied,  have  been  followed  by  very  warm 
weather  and  during  the  past  week  all  November  rec¬ 
ords  for  high  temperatures  at  San  Francisco  have 
been  broken.  So  far,  the  fall  has  been  a  very  dry  one, 
with  the  precipitation  in  Northern  and  Central  Cali¬ 
fornia  about  one-tenth  the  normal.  Pumping  for 
irrigation,  always  an  expensive  proposition,  is  still 
necessary  in  some  of  the  orchard  districts  to  keep 
trees  alive  and  fall  plowing  is  weeks  behind  the  nor¬ 
mal  schedule.  Farmers  are  not  especially  anxious  to 
raise  bumper  crops,  but  drought  always  means  added 
expense  and  this  is  exactly  what  is  not  desired  at 
this  time.  Rains  are  badly  needed  and  cannot  come 
any  too  soon. 

SALMON  PACK  —  Pack  statistics  and  figures 
showing  sales  and  carryover  have  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  early  this  year  in  almost  every  line  so  that 
the  canned  foods  trade  has  been  enabled  to  operate 
without  guesswork.  In  some  lines,  pack  figures  were 
announced  almost  day  by  day  during  the  season  and 
in  others  they  were  announced  very  shortly  after 
packing  had  come  to  an  end. 

The  latest  to  make  their  appearance  are  figures  on 
the  canned  salmon  pack,  as  compiled  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Pacific  Fisheries,  and  while  these  are  not 
complete  the  total  pack  for  the  year  will  not  vary 
more  than  a  few  thousand  cases  from  the  estimates 
made.  According  to  statistics  released  earlier  in  the 
month  more  than  63^4  per  cent  of  the  1932  United 
States  pack  of  salmon,  plus  the  carryover,  was  sold 
prior  to  November  1,  indicating  that  salmon  is  in  the 
same  splendid  statistical  position  as  so  many  varieties 
of  California  fruits.  Red  salmon  sales  since  July  1, 
1932,  were  62  per  cent  of  the  available  supply  of  that 
variety,  or  a  quantity  about  equal  to  total  sales  made 
during  the  entire  1931  season.  According  to  figures 
of  the  Association,  the  surplus  on  November  1  was 
912,424  cases,  which  must  supply  the  demand  for  the 
next  eight  months.  The  pack  of  pink  salmon  was  about 
1,500,000  cases  less  than  last  year  and  surplus  stocks 
on  November  1  were  about  one-half  the  surplus  on 
the  same  date  a  year  ago. 

The  carryover  of  red  salmon  on  July  1,  of  this  year, 
was  348,928  cases,  and  the  estimated  pack  for  the 


season  is  2,073,608  cases.  Sales  from  the  first  of  July 
until  the  first  of  November  were  1,503,112  cases,  or 
62  per  cent  of  the  total  supply  for  the  season.  Stocks 
of  Puget  Sound  sockeyes  on  July  1  amounted  to  42,135 
cases  and  there  was  an  estimated  pack  of  78^881  cases. 
The  stock  unsold  on  November  1  was  43,447  cases,  a 
movement  of  77,569  cases  from  the  July  1  to  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  carryovers  of  Chinook  and  King  salmon 
on  July  1  was  134,982  cases  and  the  pack  amounted 
to  304,812  cases.  The  stock  unsold  on  November  1 
amounted  to  170,472  cases,  sales  in  the  four  months’ 
period  having  been  269,322  cases,  or  61  per  cent  of 
the  available  supply.  The  carryover  of  Coho  salmon 
on  July  1  was  135,524  cases  and  the  pack  for  the  sea¬ 
son  is  placed  at  235,701  cases.  The  stock  on  hand 
November  1  was  221,304.  cases,  sales  during  the  four 
months’  period  having  been  149,921,  the  movement 
having  accounted  for  40  per  cent  of  the  supply.  On 
July  1  the  holdover  of  pink  salmon  was  placed  at 
1,082,799  cases  and  the  season’s  pack  is  placed  at 
2,092,070  cases.  On  November  1  unsold  stocks 
amounted  to  but  1,035,691  cases,  67<4  per  cent  of  the 
holdover  and  the  new  season’s  pack  having  been  moved 
in  four  months.  Almost  as  satisfactory  a  showing  was 
made  in  chums.  There  were  87,630  cases  of  this  grade 
on  hand  on  July  1  and  the  1932  pack  is  estimated  at 
875,588  cases.  The  amount  on  hand  unsold  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1  was  but  322,860  cases,  66  per  cent  of  the  holdover 
and  the  new  pack  having  been  sold  in  four  months. 

The  movement  of  canned  salmon  since  the  first  of 
July  is  considered  quite  remarkable  and  the  market 
is  now  very  firm,  with  prospects  for  higher  prices  on 
some  grades.  Shipments  are  keeping  up  well  with 
sales,  September  shipments  having  amounted  to 
1,098,118  cases.  These  figures  are  the  latest  available. 

SARDINES — While  the  California  sardine  industry 
has  been  hard  hit  by  the  collapse  of  foreign  markets, 
there  are  indications  of  an  improvement  in  the  de¬ 
mand.  Exports  from  the  San  Francisco  district  in 
September  amounted  to  1,140,195  pounds,  and  those 
from  the  Los  Angeles  district  were  689,739  pounds 
for  the  same  period.  The  Philippine  Islands  continue 
to  be  the  best  customer. 

COCKTAILS — Fruits  for  cocktails  are  being  packed 
by  several  concerns  in  California  and  are  meeting  with 
a  fairly  steady  sale.  This  product  is  about  the  same  as 
fruits  for  salad,  with  the  exception  that  grapes  are 
added. 

CRABS — While  the  packing  of  crabmeat  in  Alaska 
has  not  reached  large  proportions,  the  industry  prom¬ 
ises  to  become  one  of  considerable  importance.  Pack¬ 
ers  have  succeeded  in  bringing  out  a  superior  product, 
food  experts  contending  that  certain  of  the  Alaskan 
brands  are  more  tasty  than  the  imported  article. 

CUTTING  BEE — Plans  are  under  way  for  the 
annual  vegetable  cutting  bee  of  the  Canners  League 
of  California.  This  will  be  held  in  the  cutting  room 
of  the  California  Packing  Corporation  early  in  De¬ 
cember  and  will  be  followed  by  a  luncheon  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  at  which  results  will  be  announced.  The 
affair  will  be  in  charge  of  Frank  A.  Dixon,  of  the 
Canners  League. 
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REDUCTION  IN  TIN  PLATE  PRICES  WILL  BE  PASSED 
ALONG  BY  CAN  MANUFACTURERS 

The  50  cent  per  base  box  reduction  announced  recently  for 
tin  plate  for  1933  will  be  passed  along  by  the  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  tin  containers  to  their  customers,  following  the 
usual  practice. 

The  tin  plate  trade  has  been  expecting  a  reduction  in  tin 
prices  for  next  year  and  the  50-cent  reduction  was  in  line  with 
earlier  predictions  of  the  slash. 

The  reduction  was  not  the  result  of  a  desire  to  develop  in¬ 
crease  business,  factors  in  the  tin  plate  field  pointed  out,  but 
was  rather  posted  in  order  to  remove  the  uncertainty  over  the 
1933  prices  and  thus  stimulate  consumers  of  tin  plate  to  arrange 
to  cover  their  future  requirements. 

The  larger  users  of  tin  plate,  however,  such  as  the  major  can 
manufacturing  organizations,  always  have  been  credited  with 
receiving  a  preferential  price  below  the  posted  level  because 
of  the  huge  quantities  which  they  use  each  year,  and  these  units 
do  not  delay  their  buying  inasmuch  as  their  contracts  are  re¬ 
ported  subject  to  special  negotiations. 

The  majority  of  the  contracts  held  by  the  can  manufacturing 
units  with  packers  and  users  of  general  line  tin  containers  are 
on  a  sliding  scale  which  is  based  on  the  price  of  tin  plate  to  the 
can  company.  Thus,  through  the  sliding  scale  arrangement, 
the  profit  margin  of  the  can  maker  remains  fixed,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  actual  profits  are  not  affected. 

The  25  cent  reduction  last  year  in  tin  plate  with  the  conse¬ 
quent  lowering  of  the  price  of  cans  to  the  consumers  reduced 
the  dollar  volume  of  the  larger  units  in  this  field  by  approxi¬ 
mately  5  per  cent.  The  50-cent  reduction  this  year  thus  nor¬ 
mally  would  affect  the  contract  business  of  the  can  manufac¬ 
turer  by  approximately  10  per  cent. 

Although,  of  course,  net  profit  declines  with  the  reduction  in 
the  dollar  volume,  it  is  possible  that  the  losses  suffered  through 
the  lower  prices  may  be  offset  by  the  opening  up  of  a  wider 
market  for  tin  containers. 

The  sharp  declines  in  food  prices  throughout  1931  and  most 
of  1932  brought  the  cost  of  the  tin  container  in  relation  to  the 
product  it  contained  to  large  proportions  in  some  instances.  An 
extreme  example  of  this  was  afforded  in  the  retailing  of  canned 
beans  for  5  cents  a  can,  which  means  that  fully  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  entire  article  case  was  held  in  the  container. 

The  effect  of  this  distress  selling  of  canned  products  which 
has  forced  prices  down  to  levels  that  are  ridiculous  in  some  in¬ 
stances  has  magnified  the  cost  of  cans  and  thus  restricted  the 
sale  of  containers  by  giving  a  competitive  advantage  to  “loose” 
products,  some  factors  in  the  trade  contend. 

However,  the  improvement  noted  in  the  canned  foods  markets 
throughout  the  country  late  this  summer  which  saw  prices  re¬ 
bound  from  their  extremely  low  levels  as  banking  pressure,  which 
forced  canners  in  many  instances  to  dump  their  packs  on  the 
market  regardless  of  the  price,  lessened,  aided  matters  somewhat. 

With  stocks  reduced  sharply  and  prices  nearer  normal,  the  can 
manufacturing  companies  are  in  a  good  position  to  benefit  from 
the  slightest  improvement  in  general  business  conditions. 


FOOD  COMPANIES  MAINTAIN  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
EXPENDITURES  DESPITE  DEPRESSION, 

WATERS  REPORTS 

All  major  units  in  the  food  industry  have  continued  their 
expenditures  for  food  research  despite  the  current  depression, 
Lewis  W.  Waters,  vice-president  of  the  General  Foods  Corpora¬ 
tion,  in  charge  of  research  and  development,  told  the  Boston 
Advertising  Club  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Hotel  Statler  last 
week  which  was  also  broadcast  to  a  nation-wide  radio  audience. 

Research  will  continue  to  give  us  new,  better  and  even  un¬ 
heard  of  foods,  improve  the  taste,  color  and  nutritive  value  of 
the  old  ones,  and  put  them  into  handy,  protective  packages,  Mr. 
Waters  declared. 

Regionalism  is  disappearing  from  our  cooking  procedure,  he 
continued.  “The  housewife  in  an  isolated  farm  house  can  do 
as  scientific  a  job  as  the  famous  New  York  chef,  due  to  the 
research  on  food  values  and  cooking  temperatures  by  the  great 
food  companies,”  he  pointed  out. 

In  denying  that  the  inventive  genius  of  the  American  people 
is  declining,  Mr.  Waters  declared  that  “hard  times  always  have 
stimulated  inventors.  Many  important  inventions  in  the  past 
have  been  evolved  during  these  periods.  Right  now,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  inventor  is  applying  for  patents  at  the  rate  of  well  over  a 
thousand  a  year. 

Whereas  ten  years  ago,  there  were  about  200  industrial  re¬ 
search  laboratories  in  this  country,  today  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  1,700,  he  continued,  a  goodly  part  of  which  are  devoted 
to  food  problems  in  all  their  aspects. 

“Between  his  first  bottle  of  milk,  and  his  last  beef  steak,  the. 
average  person  spends  about  20  per  cent  of  his  waking  hours  in 
eating.  Nearly  half  of  the  working  population  is  now  employed 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  food  industry.” 

“Surely  such  an  important  part  of  our  daily  life  has  deserved 
the  attention  of  the  scientist  in  attempting  to  make  food  more 
nutritious,  more  sanitary  and  more  enjoyable,”  Mr.  Waters  con¬ 
tended. 

“Within  the  past  twenty  years,”  he  continued,  “science  has 
had  an  increasing  part  in  setting  the  table.  The  American 
woman  has  developed  the  desire  for  leisure,  and  in  addition  to 
her  home  she  has  made  a  place  for  herself  in  the  office,  factory, 
library,  schoolroom  and  theatre. 

“Food  scientists  have  helped  to  make  this  possible,  for  bread, 
pies,  jellies,  mince  meat,  and  pickles,  as  good  as  or  better  than 
she  can  make  herself,  are  now  available  to  her  at  the  grocery 
store.” 

In  dealing  with  the  popularity  of  canned  foods  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  Mr.  Waters  declared  that  “the  can  opener  undoubtedly  aided 
American  sufferage,  but  it  is  no  longer  a  reproach  to  say  that 
a  woman  cooks  with  a  can  opener.  The  American  male  has  been 
only  too  willing  to  replace  the  traditional  foods  that  mother 
used  to  make  with  products  prepared  with  scientists. 

“Of  the  thousand  food  products  in  the  world,  only  about  a 
hundred  contribute  commercially  to  the  world’s  table.  Probably 
at  least  one-third  of  these  were  missing  from  the  grocery  shelves 
of  grandmother’s  time. 

“About  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  food  manufacturer 
first  seriously  attempted  to  know  the  consumer  and  obtain  her 
support  through  packaged  merchandise  advertised  by  the  manu- 
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facturer.  Advertising  thus  was  inspired  with  a  new  story  to 
tell,  to  create  the  desire  to  buy. 

“The  modern  housewife  has  discovered  the  convenience  of 
packaged  products,  and  the  fact  that  a  certain  product  can  be 
depended  upon  to  behave  in  a  certain  way  every  time  it  is  used.” 

In  closing  Mr.  Waters  declared  that  an  improved  product 
should  not  be  withheld  from  the  market  because  business  is 
quiet  inasmuch  “as  everything  new  is  news,  and  proper  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  merits  of  a  new  product  through  advertising  will 
stimulate  demand,  for  advertising  is  the  able  ally  of  science.” 

^  jIt 

WEST  COAST  NOTES 

The  affairs  of  the  California  Cling  Peach  Agency,  organzied 
early  in  the  year  to  stabilize  the  cling  peach  market,  have  been 
wound  up  and  the  organization  dissolved.  Leaders  in  the  move¬ 
ment  hold  that  fully  $2,000,000  was  saved  as  a  result  of  the 
plan,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  since  been  discarded. 

Food  bootleggers  have  been  busy  of  late  in  California  and 
imitations  of  well-known  brands  have  been  made  and  sold  in 
quantities.  In  San  Francisco,  two  men  were  convicted  of  manu¬ 
facturing  and  selling  a  counterfeit  of  a  popular  brand  of  baking 
powder.  Counterfeit  labels  and  dies  were  employed  and  the 
finished  package  closely  resembled  the  original.  The  men  were 
arrested,  convicted  and  fined  $1,000,  besides  being  sentenced  to 
six  months  in  jail.  The  jail  sentence  was  suspended  by  the 
court,  however.  The  spurious  baking  powder  was  seized  and 
given  to  the  Associated  Charities  for  distribution.  A  total  of 
7,169  one-pound  cans  was  so  distributed. 

The  Joseph  Pearce  Canning  Company,  Decoto,  Calif.,  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  add  another  canning  line  before  next  season,  along  with 
a  new  syrup  room  arranged  for  gravity  flow. 

The  Italian  Packing  Corporation  has  arranged  to  erect  a  vege¬ 
table  cannery  at  Half  Moon  Bay,  Calif. 

Headed  by  Anthony  Greco,  well  known  canner,  the  Bottled 
Pure  Juice  Company  has  engaged  in  business  at  Campbell, 
Calif.  Tomatoes,  tomato  juice  and  artichokes  in  a  new  form 
are  the  lines  being  handled. 

,5*  ,5* 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

NOTE — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and 
render  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 
column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 

DECEMBER  6 — Michigan  Canners,  Pantlind  Hotel, 
Grand  Rapids.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  7 — lowa-Nebraska,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Annual. 

DECEMBER  8 — Minnesota  Canners,  Hotel  Radison, 
Minneapolis.  Annual, 

DECEMBER  8-9— New  York  State  Canners,  Hotel 
Seneca,  Rochester.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  13 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  at  either 
York  or  Hanover.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  13-14 — Ohio  Canners,  Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  14-15 — Tri-State  Packers,  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  Hotel,  Baltimore.  Annual. 

JANUARY  22  to  27,  1933  —  National  Canners; 
National  Food  Brokers;  Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 


BETTER  PROFITS 

(  Continued  from  page  8  ) 

kin  on  the  label  probably  have  a  lot  of  old  labels  on 
hand  which  they  want  to  use  up. 

Once  in  a  blue  moon  you  do  see  a  pea  canner  who 
shows  some  delicious,  tender-looking  peas,  out  of  the 
pod,  on  a  label  for  canned  peas  but  the  average  pea 
canner  might  just  as  well  be  canning  peas,  pods  and 
all  as  those  he  does  put  in  the  can,  as  far  as  you  can 
tell  by  looking  at  the  label  on  a  can  of  peas. 

Unless  I  am  mistaken,  it  took  a  wholesale  grocer 
buying  whole  grain  corn  for  his  private  label  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  idea  that  the  showing  of  a  knife  and  an  ear 
of  corn  with  part  of  the  kernels  cut  off,  on  the  label 
of  the  canned  product  would  tell  more  of  a  story  to 
the  housewife  than  simply  showing  the  ear  of  corn 
and  announcing  that  the  contents  of  the  can  were 
whole  grain  corn. 

His  idea  must  be  okeh  because  wholesale  grocer 
after  another  copied  this  label,  wholly  or  in  part,  until 
our  friend  who  started  something  had  to  ask  his  label 
house  to  remove  all  his  labels  from  their  salesmen’s 
label  books. 

A  national  advertiser  followed  suit  and  showed  the 
knife,  the  cob  of  corn  with  kernels  partly  removed 
and  even  showed  too,  kernels  of  corn  dropping  from 
the  cob.  A  very  effective  label. 

The  same  wholesaler  referred  to  is  proud  of  his 
labels  but  even  he,  at  times  looses  sight  of  the  full 
possibilities  of  an  effective  label.  Only  this  fall  he 
has  developed  a  label  for  canned  apple  sauce  and  points 
with  plenty  of  pride  to  the  beautiful  apple  depicted  on 
the  label,  never  realizing  how  much  more  effective  the 
label  might  have  been  had  he  set  a  dish  of  apple  sauce 
in  front  of  the  apple! 

A  label  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  must  carry  appe¬ 
tite  appeal.  Canned  pumpkin  should  show  a  piece  of 
pumpkin  pie  or  a  dish  of  pumpkin  already  cooked  and 
available  for  the  delicious  pies  that  can  be  made  as 
well  if  not  better  from  canned  pumpkin  than  they  can 
from  the  “fresh”  vegetable. 

Now  do  not  let  the  advice  and  suggestions  in  this 
article  go  unheeded ! 

Visit  the  retail  stores  in  your  locality,  notice  par¬ 
ticularly  the  labels  on  all  canned  foods  in  the  stores. 
Look  at  the  labels  on  other  products  too.  Decide  which 
look  better  than  yours,  which  of  them  carry  the  most 
compelling  story  to  the  housewife.  Determine  which 
have  the  largest  amount  of  “come,  buy  me”  appear¬ 
ance. 

Then  buy  the  canned  foods  carrying  the  labels  you 
like,  take  them  to  your  office  and  call  in  your  label 
man.  Show  him  the  selection  you  have  made  and  ask 
his  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  re-designing  some 
at  least  of  your  labels  to  more  nearly  conform  with 
the  best  labeling  practice  today. 

Look  about  you,  believe  in  the  attractiveness  of 
good  labels  you  find  on  the  grocers  shelves  and  then 
change  yours  accordingly. 

Get  out  of  a  label  rut!  Dress  up  your  line!  Your 
profits  will  increase  as  you  do. 
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Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fiKures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ’Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Heeled.  No.  2Vii . 

Large,  No.  2% . - . 

Peeled,  No.  2%....™ . 

Medium,  No.  2% . . 

(Jrocn  Mammoth.  No.  2 . 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.30 

Lar.ire.  No.  2 .  2.55 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.30 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

SAUER  KH 
Standard.  N 

2.46 

No.  2'/. 

No.  3  . 

2.46 

No.  10  .... 

3.15 

2.36 

SPINACH* 

^80 

2.75 

Standard,  h 

2.30 

2.75 

No.  2'/.  .. 

2.55 

2.75 

No.  3  .... 

2.30 

No.  10  .. 

a—.... 

2.15 

California, 

2.40 

Standard, 

2.05 

Standard, 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


.60 

.86 


1.20 

3.50 


1.15 

3.75 


BAKED  BEANSt 

16  07, . 

No.  . 

No.  10  . . 

REANS3 


.40 

.80 

2.35 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 85 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 75 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90 


Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .62’i  .65 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  2.76  3.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 95 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 65  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 60  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  2.75  . 


I.IMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . — . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 


1.25  1.30 

7.00  6.65 

1.00  1.06 

6.25  6.25 

.76  .90 

3.75  . 

.60  .65 

3.25  3.60 

.47^ . 


BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  3 . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2. 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2. 
Diced,  No.  10 . ; 


1.10  . 

.80  . 

1.00  . 

3.10  3.75 

.65  .85 

2.75  . 

3.00  . 


.70  . 
3.00  , 

.6V/2. 

3.00  . 


SWEET  POTATOES4 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 70  . 

No.  2V-!  . 85  .90 

No.  3  . 90  . 

No.  10 .  2.60  2.8.5 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  ........ 

F.  O.  B.  County . 45  .65 

No.  2  . 75  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 70  . 

No.  3  .  1.06  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  2.85  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.75  . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 35  -S’! Vi 

F.  O.  B.  County . 35  . 

No.  2  . 65  .60 

F.  O.  B.  County . 52VG . 

No.  3  . 85  .85 

F.  O.  B.  County . 8215 . 

No.  10  .  2.50  ■ . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.40  3.05 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 37^,4  .40 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock .  2.75  2.25 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 35  . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.50  . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  . 


Canned  Fruits 


CORN* 


Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra'  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

. 90 

. 82'/. 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

.  .80 

.75 

.  .66 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

. 60 

.  3.60 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . .  . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  3.00 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.00  . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.60  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2Vi .  1.15  1.15 

Choice,  No.  2Vi .  1.30  1.30 

Fancy,  No.  2V4 . 

BLACKBERRIES* 


HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  *....„ .  1.00 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.00 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  .  4.00 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 90 

No.  10  .  4.50 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 85 

NO.  10  . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.70 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.60 

No.  2  Fancy  SweeLs,  4s .  1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s .  1.36 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s .  1.10 

No.  1  &rly  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.25  1.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10  1.25 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 92 1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  5.75  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  5.25  5.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.75  5.26 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2Vi . 80  .90 

No.  3  . 90  1.00 

No.  10  _ 2.76  3.00 


Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water .  3.75  . 

No.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 .  1.35 

No.  10  .  6.50  4.75 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved.  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10....  5.60  . 

California  Standard,  2Vi .  1.75 

Choice,  No.  ZVi .  2.00 

Fancy,  No.  2'^! .  2.10 

GUOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . . 57'/. . 

No.  2  .  1.10  ■  1.35 

No.  5  .  3.30  . 

No.  1  .luice . 52'/. . 

No.  2  Juice . 75  . 

No.  5  Juice .  2.85  . 

PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  .85  . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2% . 

Fancy  .  1.90 

Choice  .  1.70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.76 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard.  No.  2'/.  Y.  C.  1  12', 4  1.20 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . .  1.30  1.35 

I’’ancv  No.  2*/‘.,  Y.  C .  . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 80  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 


r..-'..  ixn.  . 

Peeled,  No.  lO,  Solid  Pack .  3.36  . 

'*'NRAPPf  R* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2Vt .  1-60  1.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2Vt .  1.62',^  1.46 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.30 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.06 

.®ihredded.  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.00  4.26 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Synip.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 75  . 

Preserved.  No.  2 .  1.46  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 75  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.60  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.60 

No.  lOs  .  9.60  8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


No.  2,  17-oz.  cans . 

1-Ib.  cans  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans .  1.00  . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.00 

'/j-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.00 

^-Ib.  cases,  4  doz .  1.25 


OYSTERS* 


Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz . . . . .  -90  1.00 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.80  2.00 

Selects,  6  oz . . . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas.  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.66  1.66 

Flat,  No.  Vi .  1.36  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 95  . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  'k . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  Vi . 70  .60 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 90  .95 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.35  2.85 

Flat,  No.  . 76  . 

Chums,  Tall  . 82'4  .82Vi 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22Vt  1.3B 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1.  Large .  1.10  1.10 

SARDTNESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

'i  Oil,  keyless .  t2.60 

J  ,  Oil.  keys .  t3.16 

^  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.50 

'4  Oil,  carton  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  .  *2.75 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’8 .  3.10  *3.05 


TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  rase 


.  7.30 

White,  Is  . 

. 

.  13.66 

Blue  Fin,  V'S . 

Striped,  %b  . 

_  3.36 

Striped,  */>8  . 

.  6.16 

.  9.20 

Yellow,  14s,  Fancy.... 

. 

_  4.66 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy.... 

_  7.30 

Yellow,  la 

. 

_ 16.66 

6.25 


Sovember  28, 1932 


THE  CAN  N  INC  TRADE 


>^WEIRTON.W.VA 


PJLANTS 

OFTHK 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


MAGNETIC  SPOT  COATING  MACHINE 


Adjustable  to  all  Sheet  Sizes. 

Absolute  Register. 

Water  Cooled  Scraper  Roller. 

Rotary  Color  Pump. 

Perfectly  Balanced  and  Exact  True  Running  Foun¬ 
tain  and  Feed  Rollers^  revolving  in  Special  Ball 
Bearing  Journal  Boxes. 


Write  For  Full  Particulars. 


CHARLES  WAGNER  LITHO.  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC. 

51  -  55  PARK  AVE.,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J, 


a/so  manufacturers  of 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens. 

Offset  Proving  Presses.  Transfer  Devices. 
Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Machines 
Magnetic  Tin  Plate  Cleaning  Machines. 
Magnetic  Turn  Tables. 


MAGNETIC  SPOT  COATING  MACHINE. 


A  Hybrid  Line  of 

StowelPs  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn 

Proven  by  Tri-State  Canners 


Asgrow  No.  14  x  Asgrow  No.  5 


WE  RECOMMEND  THIS  HYBRID  FOR— 

Its  dependability  in  Croppins. 

Its  uniformity  in  maturity. 

Its  increase  of  cases  per  ton  of  ears 


ASGROW  stocks 


fVe  Solicit  Your  Orders  For  1933  Planting. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


